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Ready in Book Form about September 20 


GILBERT PARKER’S 


GREAT NOVEL 


—astssaenseationtni{npeeeistsiiiaiiibsool 
THE RIGHT or WAY 











“FT*HE RIGHT OF WAY” is unquestionably the greatest work of the 

author of “The Seats of the Mighty” and “The Battle of the 
Strong.” It is a brilliant character study, a story of tremendous dra- 
matic power, a love story, and a tale of curious psychological interest. 
During its appearance as a serial in HARPER’S MAGAZINE it has met 
with the most enthusiastic reception. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTEEN DRAWINGS 
BY A. I. KELLER 


Price, $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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—— IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—— 














CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 


Author of “ Pamir Winwoop,” “ AN ENEmy TO THE KING,” ete. 


Beautifully illustrated by Howarp Pyze and other artists. Cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. 
Mr. Stephens’s best work. Read it. 





OTHER GOOD NOVELS 
The Devil’s Plough She Stands Alone 
By 


The Story of Pilate’s Wife 
ANNA FARQUHAR By 


Author of “Her Boston Experiences.” MARK ASHTON 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Head and shoulders above the so-called histor- “Tt will attract and repay earnest readers.” 
ical romances.” — Philadelphia Press. —New York World. 





Arline Valere Antonia 
By By 
JOREEH BALL WORTH JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN. 
A realistic novel of modern New York. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. A Tale of Colonial New York. Illustrated. 
A facsimile reproduction of the author’s manuscript. $1.50. 


“In every respect the production of an artist.” 
—Boston Transcript. “ A jewel of a book.” — Philadelphia Times. 








A Daughter of Mystery 


NORMAN SILVER 


A stirring “ detective story,” filled with breathless incident and climaxes. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50. - 


——_-___—— a —_—— 
—— 














SEND FOR NEW LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


L. C PAGE & COMPANY, 200 Summer St., Boston 
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Sixth Thousand. 


A Summer Hymnal 


By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


12mo, illustrated with half-tones and a photogravure frontispiece by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 


MARION HARLAND says: LSet Gyre SE 

“ For we have in the ‘ Hymnal’ one of the most exquisite pastorals of American life ever written. It is 
an Idyll —a ‘ Reverie,’ than which nothing more charming has been offered to our reading public since 
Ik Marvel founded a school of his own fifty-one years ago. . . . Our ‘ United Country’ is proud of the State 
that bas given us within a dozen years Charles Egbert Craddock and this later and gentler painter of 
Tennessee life.” 

“ There is in the philosophy of this novel something deliciously sweet and comforting. . . . A book of 
this sort occasionally is a delight and an inspiration.” — Louisville Times. 

“Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does Mr. Allen, and a shrewder philosophy.” — New York 
Times’ Saturday Review. 

“Truly, this author of ‘A Summer Hymnal’ has touched and sustained a high note in novel writing. 
We shall think of him and of his book-people as tenderly as of summer days themselves. He has written 
for our hearts as well as our heads.” — New York World. 





Third Thousand. Twelfth Thousand. 
Ourselves as we see others; 


Others as they see us. In Search of Mademoiselle 
Crankisms By GEORGE GIBBS. 


The New York Press says: “Itisa gem. It out- 

By L. de V. MATTHEWMAN. Pictured by | ranks «Richard Carvel.’ It dims the lustre of ‘ Janice 
Cc. V. Dwiggins. Meredith.’ Mr. Gibbs’s style is unappzoachable.” 

100 Aphorisms, 100 Illustrations, 100 Pages. 





Square 12mo, $1.00. 
“Some of these quips are acidly cynical, some are Sixth Thousand. 
the very essence of the witty, many are unctuously 
humorous.” — St. Louis Mirror. The Tower of Wye 
“As for the illustrations, the mischievous and By WILLIAM HENRY BABCOCK. 
whimsical fancy of the artist, inspired by a spirit of 
fun as genial as it is keen, simply cannot be ade- Ulustrated by George Gibbs. 


a - . “ The narrative is thrilling and enthralling.” 
quately suggested by words.” — Washington Times. — New York World. 





Now Ready. “The story aaneae from a “mY. 
Mrs. Stoddard’s Works “Well done and delightfully told. The story is 


The Mor ns’ one of interest and power.” — Louisville Times. 





Two Men P P 
Temple House Bridge Whist 
New Library Edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt, How to Play It. 
oe, SES. A Complete Manual of the Game. 





° ¢ 16mo, cloth, gilt, list price $1.00. 
The ——_ <> ag “The Sa handbon csi explains the 
O lograp y a of the a b on a atl 
By CHARLES MORRIS. oa ploy, Ts Movies. rospate.a, oft of tome St 
Crown 8vo, half leather, $2.00. bridge whist, which has heretofore been lacking, lead- 


In date, down to the accession of Edward VII. ing to much confusion and some bitterness in card- 
The newest and best. playing circles.” — Washington Star. 











HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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FALL PUBLICATIONS 
THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


i 
tae 


The fairness 
will commend it to all fair-minded and truth-' persons. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Reminiscences of a Mississippian in 


Peace and War. 


By Franx A. Montrcomzry. With portraits, 8vo, cloth, 
net $5.00. (Nearly ready.) 


Recent Publications. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. By General Rosurr Barx- 
BRHOFF. cloth, $2.00. 

PREHISTORIC IMPLEMENTS. By Warnex K. Moorzngap. 8vo, 
illustrated, cloth, net $3.00. 

a NOT amare By Wut H. Epwanrps. 


2mo, 00. 
THE SONG OF A HEART. epee, See, Vv. 
ton). yh ° 





THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, | 
31, 33, 35 East Fourth Street : CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





** From out of the West.’’ 


FOR THE BLUE 
AND GOLD 


A Tale of Life at the University of California 
BY 
JOY LICHTENSTEIN 
$1.50 net 


“A rattling good story of undergraduate 
life, its work and its play. There are scores 
of healthy, plucky, fun-loving, sturdy young 
Americans, who keep the interest at a glow 
from start to finish. It is a book that should 
be read by all college graduates, by all in col- 
lege, and by those intending to enter college.” 

— New Orleans Picayune. 


At all Bookstores, or from 


A. M. ROBERTSON, PUBLISHER 
No. 126 Post Street . . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














A LITTLE BOOK OF 
TRIBUNE VERSE 


Is a collection of poems written 
by 


EUGENE FIELD 


While Associate Editor of The Denver Tribune, 
1881—83, and 


NEVER BEFORE ISSUED 
IN BOOK FORM 
Vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Limited Large-Paper Edition, three-quarters 
morocco, $5.00. 


TANDY, WHEELER & CO., Publishers, 


Denver, Colorado. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S BOOKS 








Cassell’s Illustrated History of 
The Boer War 


Size 7 x9}, 1,000 pages, 10 colored plates, one vol- 
ume, cloth, $3.00. 

Depicting in graphic style, and with handsome 
and profuse illustrations from the viewpoint of the 
eye-witness, all of the important events from the 
inception to the present day. 


An Eventful Life 


Autobiography of the Rev. ALEXANDER J. Harri- 
son, M.A., B.D. The story of a fighter, optimist, 
skeptic, preacher, priest, and missionary. Size 
5} x8, 258 pages, cloth gilt, $1.50. 

** We have read it from beginning to end at one sitting, 
with great pleasure. The book is full of good stories, 
strange happenings, and kindly wisdom.”’ 

— Methodist Recorder. 


Royal Academy Pictures 1901 


In five parts, at 40 cts. each, postpaid; or hand- 
somely bound in one volume, size 9} x12}, 200 
pages, English cloth, gold stamping, gold edges, 
price, $3.00, prepaid. 

This year’s issue contains five beautiful Rem- 
brandt photogravure plates of representative pictures 
in place of the single plate which has heretofore 
been given. 

** It is really a beautiful work of art. The scale upon 
which the pictures are produced, and the manner in which 
they are brought out on fine art paper, give a vivid idea 
of the originals.’’ — Morning. 


In the Ice World of Himalaya 


Among the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, 
Suru, and Baltistan 
By Fanny Buttock Workman, F.R.S.G.S., 

M.R.A.S., member of the National Geographic 

Society, Washington, and Wir~t1am HoNTER 

Workman, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S., members of 

the French Alpine Club, authors of “ Algerian 

Memories” and “Sketches Awheel in Fin de 

Siécle Iberia.” With 3 large maps and nearly 

100 illustrations. Size, 6x9, cloth, gilt, $4.00; 

popular edition, a little smaller, same illustrations, 

2 maps, $2.00. 

While containing many observations of scientific 
interest, the book is written in a racy, readable 
style, with frequent allusions to matters familiar to 
Americans. 





A Soldier of the King 


Being some Passages in the Life of Mr. John Gifford, 
sometime Major in the service of His Majesty 
King Charles I., and afterwards Minister of a 
Congregation of Christ’s people at Bedford. By 
Dora M. Jongs. 12mo, pp. 300, cloth, $1.25. 
The romantic story of John Gifford, the original 

of Bunyan’s Evangelist, though well known to 

students of Bunyan’s early life, has never yet been 
made the subject of a novel. 
“* The story is well written, the plot carefully worked 
out, and the tone of the book excellent.” 
— The Living Age. 
“It is a strong book, and shows great care in the 
delineation of character.’’ — The Bookseller. 


The Wisdom of Esau 


By R. L. Ournwarrte and C. H. Coomiry. 12mo, 
pp- 345, cloth, $1.25. 

A stery by two writers thoroughly at home in the 
atmosphere of Australian adventure and bush life, 
who have filled their work with the local color of 
the country, and caught the character of the people 
as few have done. 

“It is enough like, and yet enough different, from 
pioneer life in our own country to have unusual interest 
for American readers.” — Buffalo Express. 

‘*It is a readable book and thrilling. The tender sen- 
timent and the womanly heroine is all the most critical 
could desire.’ — Chattanooga News. 


An Eton Boy’s Letters 
By G. Nugent Banxes, author of “ A Day of My 
Life at Eton,” “ About Some Fellows,” etc. $1.25. 
This work takes the form of the letters of an 
Eton boy to his relations and friends— from the 
time of his entering to the time of his leaving — 
setting forth the vicissitudes of his career, and illus- 
trating the manners and customs of the college. 


Among the Berbers of Algeria 

By AntHony WILKIN, author of “On the Nile, 
with a Camera.” With 53 pictures, 14 collotype 
plates, and a map, size 6 x 9, cloth, $4.00. 

This work records and illustrates the wanderings 
of two Anthropologists among the two great Berber 
tribes of modern Algeria. The purely scientific 
reader will find plenty to interest him; he who is not 
so purely scientific will find little to tire or disgust. 














For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


LONDON 
PARIS 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., fatsoume 


7 & 9 West E1cHTeento Street, New York. 
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A. WESSELS COMPANY 





ANNOUNCE 


Tolstoy and His Problems 


Essays by AYLMER MaupE. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Each essay expresses in one form or other Tolstoy’s 
view of life. The main object is toexplain. Of the 
first, Tolstoy wrote, “I very much approve of it. It 
is admirably constructed, and what is most import- 
ant is given.” 





Reporting for the Newspapers 
By Cuartes HEMSTREET. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
A well known newspaper man tells in an inter- 


esting way what to do and what not to do when 
gathering news. 





Two Essays on Chatham 
By T. B. Macauray. 
8vo, paper, $7.50. 


In Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys’ series of large-type 
books. Send for descriptive circular of this series. 








7 & 9 WEST EIGHTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 





BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment in 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 
English German 


French Spanish 
and Italian 





For information, address 


BRENTANO’S 


218 Wabash Avenue : : CHICAGO 




















A SWELL TRAIN 


Pan-American 
Special 


Equipment the best that the Pullman and Michigan 


n shops can turn out. Elegant sleeping cars, 
dining cars, buffet cars, and coaches. 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS 


TO THE 


Buffalo Exposition 


Lv. Chicago daily, 6:00 Pp. m., serving dinner. 
Ar. Buffalo next morning, 7:45 P. mM. 

Ly. Buffalo daily, 8:30 Pp. mu. (Eastern Time). 
Ar. Chicago 9.30 a. M., serving breakfast. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.’’ 

The Only Line running directly by and in full view 
- Niagara Falls, stopping its day trains at Falls View 

tation. 

Other trains from Chicago, 10.30 A. m., 3.00 P. M., 
and 11.30 p. m. daily. 

Send 4 cents postage for beautiful Pan-American 
Souvenir Folder. 


O. W. Rueatrzs, G. P. & T. A., Carcaco. 























Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


Electric Lighted Trains Between 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. 


Union Passenger Station: 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, 


CHICAGO. 
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SELECTED FROM 


The Macmillan Company’s Announcements 
FOR EARLY ISSUE. 








A Student’s History of Philosophy. 

By Antaur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Butler College, author of ** A Brief Introduction 
to Modern Philosophy,”’ etc. Cloth, crown 8vo. 


Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 


Edited by J. Marx Batpwun, Stuart Professor of Psychology 
at Princeton University. 3 vols., 8vo, each $5.00 net. 
The work is to be strictly a dictionary, and will have two 

general features: (1) It will contain concise definitions of all 

the terms in use in the whole range of philosophical study. 

(2) It will contain such historical matter under each term as 

may be necessary to justify the definition given, and to show 

that the usage suggested is the outcome of the progress of 
philosophy. 


Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy. 

By ALBERT BusHNELL Haart, Professor of History, Harvard 
University, author of *‘ American History Told by Con- 
temporaries,”’ ete. Cloth, 12mo. 

This book is substantially a collection of the writer’s 
studies on the actual practice of the United States during a 
century and a quarter, as to annexation of territory, govern- 
ment of territory, and relations as a world power. 


George Washington: 


A Biography. 

By Norman Hapaoop, author of ** Abraham Lincoln: The 
Man of the People,”’ ete. Illustrated with a frontispiece 
in photogravure, interesting portraits and facsimiles, half 
leather, gilt top, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 

Also in box uniform with *‘ Abraham Lincoln: The Man 
of the People.’’ 


Maryland as a Proprietary 
Province. 


By Newton D. Mrereness, sometime University Fellow in 
History, Columbia University. Cloth, crown 8vo, $3.00 net. 
This is a history of the government rather than of the 
people. However, the absorbing interest of the populace is 

shown to have been in the we that gradually resulted in 

a transition from ical to popular gover t 


A Manual of Deterasiuative 
Bacteriology. 


By Freperick D. Cuxsrer, Bacteriologist of the Delaware 
College Agricultural Experiment Station, and Director of 
the Laboratory of the State Board of Health of Delaware ; 
Member of the Society of American Bacteriologists ; of 
the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, and 
Son American Public Health Association. 8vo, cloth, 

-60 net. 


William Shakespeare : 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 

By Hamitron W. Masts, author of ** Under the Trees,” 
“*My Study Fire,” ete. With 8 full-page and 100 text 
Sn Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. (A new and cheaper 
edition.) 








George Washington 
And Other American Addresses. 
By Freprric Harrison, M.A., Honorable Fellow of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford ; President of the English Historical 
Society, ete. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 


The Study and Criticism of 
Italian Art. 


By BernHarp Berenson. 8vo, illustrated, cloth, $3.50 net. 


American History Told by 


Contemporaries. 

Vol. IV. Welding the Nation (1845-1901). 

By Atsert Busunect Hart, Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. Cloth, 8vo, 4 vols., each $2.00 net. 
ig oop Vol. I. Era of Colonization (rq 10%)- 

Vol. If. Building of the Republic (1689-1783). Vol. Il 

National Expansion (1783-1845). 

Vol. IV. includes two main subjects: the causes and prac- 
tice of the Civil War; and the political and diplomatic prob- 
lems of the last quarter century, including the Spanish War 
and the new territory. 


Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech. 


By James Brapstreet GreEenovuaH, A.B., Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University, and Gzorce Lyman Kirr- 
RingE, A.M., Professor of English in Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 

This is a popular +_¥ of the most important and 
interesting tendencies in the history ard development of 
English words and their meanings. The treatment is not 

technical. The author’s purpose is to answer the thousand 
questions which intelligent persons who are not linguistic 
scholars are continually asking wi mother 
tongue. 


A Short History of the Hebrews 


to the Roman Period. 


By R. L. Orrixy, Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilt- 
shire, sometime Student of Christ Church, and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec. 


By Joun Copman. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.25 get. 

In this volume the dramatic story of the ill-fated expedi- 
tion which Benedict Arnold led through the forest wilderness 
of Maine and Canada against the impregnable fortress of 
Quebec is told for the first time in its completeness. 


Introduction to Zodlogy. 

By A. E. Smiptey, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ 
College and Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge, and Ernest WiL1L1AmM 
MacBripg, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (London), sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Strathcona 
Professor of Zodlogy in McGill University. 

The object of this text-book is to make the student 
uainted with the principles on which the modern science 
of Zodlogy is founded. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Appletons’ Latest Publications | 














A REMARKABLE AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


The Beleaguered Forest 


A Novel. By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ There is a subtle something about the tale that is distinctly new and fascinating.” — N. Y. Journal. 
“The author is an enthusiastic lover of the trees and the woods, and some of her talks with and 


about the trees, and her expressions of horror at the murder of the monarchs of the forest, are inspiring 
and beautiful.” — Pittsburg Times. 





Four-Leaved Clover 


An Everyday Romance. By MAXWELL GRAY, author of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” No. 301, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; 
paper, 50 cts. 

“ A very readable story.” — Washington Post. 
“It is the story of a woman’s devotion, and is sure to please.” — New York Commercial Advertiser. 
«* The tale is most cleverly worked out, and the interest is held until finis comes.” — Detroit Journal. 


A Woman Alone 


By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of “Love Letters of a Worldly Woman.” 
No. 802, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


“Mrs. W. K. Clifford is an adroit writer whose knowledge of the world and whose brilliancy have 
not destroyed in her a simple tenderness to which every sensitive reader must respond.”—Chicago Tribune. 








The Story of King Alfred 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. A new volume in Appletons’ Library of Useful Stories. 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 35 cts. net ; postage, 4 cts. additional. 


«“ Written with a clearness, a conciseness which compresses into one small volume the information 


one could otherwise only gain through the perusal of many ponderous stories concerning Alfred and his 
times.” — Philadelphia Item. 





READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER.— ORDERS RECEIVED NOW. 


THE ETERNAL CITY 


A Novel. By HALL CAINE, author of “The Christian,” “The Manxman,” “The 
Bondman,” “ The Deemster,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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POPULAR FORMS OF MODERN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Amid the ebb and flow of literary fashions, biog- 
raphy, one of the earliest forms, has maintained a 
steadfast and increasing current of interest. Dur- 
ing the last half-century its appreciation, formerly 
stable but restricted, has pervaded the wider reading- 
public. Nearly twenty-five years ago an English 
critic sought to explain the “temporary rage ” 
for biography, and prophesied its speedy retreat 
into its former channel, reserved for scholars and 
critics. This “temporary rage” proved only the 
influx of a popularity which has grown without 
abate, until biography to-day ranks a close second 
to fiction. In America last year the issues of let- 
ters and memoirs outnumbered the records of pre- 
vious years by more than a hundred volumes, and 
elsewhere was a corresponding increase. At the 
public libraries, the demand for biography is fast 
rivalling that for fiction; as additions to private li- 
braries, these life-narratives outrank fiction, poetry, 
and the essay. 

The line of demarkation between literary forms 
is becoming less distinct. There are extremists who 
prophesy its ultimate abolition between prose and 
poetry. Current drama and fiction are already cor- 
related-and sequential; history, biography, and crit- 
icism are verging toward common ground. With 
the exception of a few volumes of constitutic.al 
trend, exampled in the work of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
latter-day history seems destined to fulfil the doc- 
trine associated with Carlyle’s name and become 
“biography of great men.” French history of the 
Revolution and the Empire has never been so viv- 
idly presented as in the biographies of Von Holst 
and Saint-Amand; the lives of Lincoln and Grant 
form popular histories of the Civil War. The present- 
day enthusiasm over historical romance may be 
largely traced to this interest in biographic history. 
The charm of “ Hugh Wynne” resides in the pho- 
tographic studies of Washington and Arnold; the 
most effective scenes in “The Crisis” are the 
revelations of the many-sided nature of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This infusion of biographic motive into many 
branches of literature, and the demand for remin- 
iscent material, is partly due to the consistent de- 
velopment of biography; in part, it may be traced 
to the realistic and individualistic tendencies of the 
age. In a true sense all literature is biography — 
the presentation of life. From the earlier to the 
later times, humanity has been divided into two 
classes with unequal ratio: the smaller division — 
in Aristotle’s phrase “the contemplative” — have 
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been students of the generic problems of life, phil- 


osophy in its accepted meaning; the larger circle, 
or “the practical,” synthesize universal life through 
the individual, and the prevailing note of current 
civilization is individualism. The greater works of 
early biographical literature were collective. Casars, 
Saints, Church Fathers, Martyrs, were portrayed in 
group pictures, designed to show their kingly eccle- 
siastic or pietistic traits. Individualism and truth 
often suffered under such mode; qualities were 
strained to make them eligible for inclusion. Cur- 
rent biography, as a rule, is distinctive rather than 
collective; the tendency of the day is to aggregate, 
not to minimize, volumes. Occasionally a uniform 
series of current biography is so elongated that the 
biographer’s imagination and apotheosis alone 
award his subject entrance into the arena of state- 
craft and letters. 

Among collective biographies, two at least have 
become classics: the immortal “Lives” by Plu- 
tarch, well defined as “the pasturage of noble 
minds,” and “ The Worthies of England,” so faith- 
fully “endeavoured” by Thomas Fuller and pub- 
lished posthumously in 1662. This monumental 
work marked an advance in both method and pop- 
ularity; the latter resulted from the former. The 
plan was broad, even democratic, while the style 
had the vitality of the present rather than that of 
the stately encomiums of the past. The great 
philosophic movement of the eighteenth century 
produced, as one exponent, the Biographical Dic- 
tionary of England and the Biographie Universelle 
of France. Combining the critical and romantic, 
they popularized biography and gave it two quali- 
ties of modern forms — realism and vivacity. 

There are three classes of biographers to-day, and 
their distinctive qualities may be traced to both 
evolution and environment. One class are urged by 
ambitious, too often mercenary, motives; and they 
may treat subjects wholly alien to their tastes 
and powers. They “read up” for their tasks, 
sometimes exhaustively, more often superficially. 
Lacking any sympathetic interest, they assume a 
pert, critical tone, and often desecrate facts and the 
memory of the dead. The second class, more com- 
mon in the past than in the present, are incited by 
didactic and ethical motive. Occasionally, among 
eurrent volumes, is such an aim discerned, openly 
or covertly urging imitation, not seeking illumin- 
ation. The tendency now is to submerge the eth- 
ical beneath the pictorial, to enable the reader to 
gain the lesson intuitively, not emphatically. The 
recent life-records of Kingsley, Drummond, Steven- 
son, and Parkman, are masterly sermons on cour- 
age and aspiration. The recital of the histories of 
Mirabeau or Byron, without a single commentary, 
afford ethical warnings as strong as the intellectual 
stimulus. Mr. John Morley happily mingles the 
pictorial with the confessedly didactic, in both his- 
tory and biography, as his lives of the French 
Revolutionists and the recent stady of Cromwell 
attest. 





The third class of biographers include all those 
influenced by pure elegiac truth. Their biographies 
are epics and elegies as truly as “The Odyssey,” 
*% Moschus,” or “In Memoriam.” From historical 
interest or personal friendship their memories are 
filled with incident and inspiration which they 
would combine into a memorial. Reverent love is 
the key-note of such biographies, and truth and 
justice are the major strains. Among memoirs 
of this type, four volumes of the past possess per- 
ennial charm, — Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s 
Scott, Stanley’s Arnold, and Mrs. Gaskell’s Char- 
lotte Bronté. They are both models and silent 
censore of current biography. Undoubtedly, a part 
of the fame of Boswell’s work was due to its ap- 

ce after a season of dry, pedantic biography. 
It heralded a new portrayal of man’s life in its 
entirety, interpreted by loving insight; the vain, 
loquacious fop became exalted into “the prince of 
biographers.” His source of incidents was largely 
conversation; from this variety of oral revelations 
he constructed a volume as unique in its origin 
as it was vital in its potency. Lockhart made 
liberal use of letters and journals; Mrs. Gaskell 
and Dean Stanley formed mosaics of memorials 
and letters, and this method became the favorite 
with modern biographers. A list of recent works 
testifies to the use of this material in title and sub- 
stance: “Life and Letters,” “Letters and Me- 
moirs,” —such are the interwoven phrases. The 
outburst of criticism which served, as is often the 
case, to popularize the work of Mrs. Gaskell and 
the subsequent volumes of Froude’s Carlyle and 
Cross’s George Eliot, aroused a discussion, not yet 
silenced, regarding the use of epistolary matter. 
The recent publication of the Browning, Stevenson, 
Bismarck, and Victor Hugo Letters has still further 
agitated the critic’s mind. There are misanthropes 
who deride everything that wins popular favor. As 
biography has become vital and thrilling through 
the media of letters and personal reminiscences, 
such critics aver its deterioration, and refer its 
popularity to “that appetite for slander which is 
common to all the sons of Adam, though kept down, 
like other valgar appetites, by the influence of edu- 
cation and manners.” The earlier writers used let- 
ters in the few instances where they existed, but 
their quantity was so scanty that the narratives be- 
came documentary and inferential in tone. When 
Carlyle published the Letters and Speeches of Crom- 
well, in 1845, he placed new value upon such ma- 
terial, and by personal photograph revealed the 
man, who could no longer be veiled as soldier, dic- 
tator, or regicide. Current biographies are still 
documentary, but they are photographic rather than 
conjectural. 

If one questions the legality of use of letters and 
journals, one must inquire the primal purpose of a 
biography. It is not to eulogize, not to moralize, 
not to satirize, but to portray the true character in 
its entirety, to show the many-sided humanity in 
private no less than public life. Such biography 
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meets two distinct social characteristics of the pres- 
ent: individualism and altruism. The man in his 
inner aspirations, faults, and hidden virtues, is por- 
trayed, no less than man as part of the great social 
organism; we seek to find the animating and com- 
pulsive forces behind the public work. If, then, the 
purpose is to show the truth, without smirch of 
burlesque or veneer of eulogy, of a surety letters 
form the authentic material. With the journal, they 
represent a confessional of aims, moods, affections, 
faults. Cardinal Newman wrote to his sister: 
“Tt has been a hobby of mine, though perhaps it 
is a truism and not a hobby, that the true life of a 
man is in hisletters. . . . Not only for the interests 
of the biography, but for arriving at the inside of 
things, the publication of letters is the true method.” 

Against this popular form of epistolary biography 
three arguments have been deduced. First, mal- 
contents affirm that the public has really no interest 
in the inner life of a celebrity, and that such demand 
for information has been created by mercenary, 
sensation-loving biographers. While supply may 
occasionally create a fleeting demand, such reversion 
of law seldom sustains a long life. Undoubtedly 
the publication of the letters of Chesterfield and 
Cromwell and Walpole created an interest in such 
material; but if such letters had not stimulated the 
readers, the demand would not have become the 
present-day clamor. Second, it is claimed that, 
even if such material does please the public, the 
substance is mere purility, and does not ensure a 
judicial knowledge of the character; in fact, that 
the reader’s pruriency may be pampered, but his 
mental and spiritual nature receives no betterment. 
The answer to such censure lies in the corrective 
force of many current biographies, compiled from 
private epistolary sources, often published with re- 
luctance as defense against calamny. Such has 
been the reverent mission of Mrs. Ritchie’s “ Mem- 
ories.” The publication of Thoreau’s “ Familiar 
Letters” revealed the hidden heart of of the poet- 
naturalist, and annihilated forever the charge of 
cold, hermit-like character. The tragic anxieties 
of Lanier, and his mystic, unwritten songs, that 
moan for utterance through his letters, tell the story 
of his life as no biographer could do. 

The third objection to the use of letters demands 
more censideration, — “the breach of social pri- 
vacy.” This phrase suggests one great stigma upon 
the present age. Independence is still each indi- 
vidual’s possession; privacy seems fast becoming 
obsolete. Four decades ago Dickens suffered, as 
nearly all celebrated visitors have suffered since, 
from America’s disregard of private rights and 
seclusion. It seems one of the results of extreme 
democracy that equality and fraternity exclude 
secrecy. This defiance to all decent reserve, this 
prurient curiosity regarding individual tastes in all 
commodities from books to cheese, has encouraged 
the publication of some private letters wherein 
sacred delicacy has been violated with no return 
other than scandal and degradation. To assume, 





however, that the larger proportion of letters and 
journals, when published, violate privacy and de- 
grade the reader, is an extreme and false conclu- 
sion. The readers of Froude’s Carlyle, Kingsley’s 
Memoirs, or the Love-Letters of the Brownings or 
Victor Hugo, do not rank among the sensation- 
loving public that seans the personal gossip of the 
yellow journals or gloats over the last erotic novel. 
The readers of biography, as a rule, bring a rever- 
ential spirit ; the personality of the subject becomes 
vital to them, and a sense of friendly relation ensues. 
This question of propriety must be submitted to the 
tact and good taste of the editor. In spite of the 
world’s great elegies, there will always linger in 
some sensitive minds a doubt whether it is not an 
artificial form, wherein the poet 
** Loves to make parade of pain, 
That with his piping he may gain 
The praise that comes to constancy.” 
“ Margaret Ogilvy ” is a tender, exquisite memorial 
to motherhood, yet many questioned before they 
read it — never afterwards — if its publication did 
not suggest a slight irreverence toward the most 
sacred of human bonds. It is true that Browning 
wrote, — 
‘God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her,’’ — 
but he did not affirm that the latter phase should 
be hidden from those who sought with loyal sin- 
cerity to know the entire man. To publish such 
letters during the life-time of their authors would 
violate dignity and personal reserve. Death hal- 
lows such memorials, and bestows upon them an 
illuminating vitality at once universal yet reveren- 
tial. Severe is the task allotted the modern biog- 
rapher who utilizes internal material. A truthful 
portrait does not consist of a series of instantaneous 
photographs. Many trivial incidents are not rep- 
resentative of the true rounded character. Mr. 
Birrell says, with force: “ An editor is not a sweep, 
and, by the love he bears the author whose fame 
he seeks to spread abroad, it is his duty to exclude 
what he believes does not bear the due impress of 
the author’s mind.” 

Biographies of the fervid eulogistic type are still 
occasionally found among current volumes, showing 
that their inoculation has not caused entire preven- 
tion. Such volumes in the past have called forth 
answering depreciations, and the pendulum has 
been long in finding balance. Volumes of argu- 
ment and decades of transforming judgment have 
been required to recover from the severe and reac- 
tionary estimates of Poe and Southey. A peculiar 
temptation assails the family or intimate friends to 
exclude significant defects. A taint of inadequacy 
must cling to a volume of current biography with 
this confession in the preface: “The writer of this 
memorial has not thought it necessary to call at- 
tention te defects in the character she has sought 
to portray.” 

Modern biographical subjects have greatly ex- 
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ceeded the limits of the past. The subjects of earlier 
portrayal were men or women of some special era,— 
leaders of some political or religious movement, — 
St. Augustine, Mahomet, Turgot, Napoleon, Wash- 
ington. The spread of social democracy gave new 
interest to wider types of humanity, and the age 
of industrialism has further expanded its confines. 
Carlyle wrote, in his Life of Sterling: “I have 
remarked that a true delineation of the smallest 
man, and his pilgrimage through life, is capable of 
interesting the greatest man.” Some of the most 
charming biographies of recent times have made 
alive some humble, uneventful life, with latent ele- 
ments of nobility and genius. Beside the volumes 
of letters of Washington and Wellington recently 
published, are large volumes devoted to the lives 
and letters of the Earl of Selborne, George Borrow, 
and John Donne. The average reader who vaguely 
recalled the last writer as a satirist and poet, quoted 
often by Lowell and Thoreau, could scarcely pre- 
dict such a charming and ennobling life-record as 
that written by Mr. Gosse. One of the most un- 
selfish of lives was that of Dorothy Wordsworth, 
and her inspiration and self-effacement have brought 
to her a merited and tardy fame at the hands of 
biographers and editors. Mr. Pater delighted to 
vivify recondite characters from past history and 
art, and “Marius the Epicurean” is a monument 
to his vivid analysis and matchless style. When 
Mrs. Ward translated the “Journal Intime” of 
Frederic Amiel, she gave English readers a wide 
acquaintance with a life singularly unknown yet re- 
plete with grandeur and poetry. 

Current biography is sufficiently varied to satisfy 
the demands of this complex age of realism, science, 
and romance. As the subjects are extended in num- 
ber, and the incidents are expanded to include 

“the round of littles 
That large life compound,” 
so the forms of modern biography are most diverse. 
The reminiscent and anecdotal type, largely ob- 
jective, dating back to Tacitus and Pliny, is yet 
among the modes of to-day, but it has been ex- 
panded to give psychologic emphasis to the periods 
of adolescence and early manhood, which in the 
past received scanty notice, in the zeal to recount 
mature deeds. A few critics scoff at such “ puerili- 
ties,”’ but this is an age of child-study and the public 
greet such anecdotal morsels with avidity. They 
supply the fiction element, and at the same time 
proclaim the scientific perspective. The memory 
of Goethe’s mother and her “serial stories” is of 
vital import in tracing the novelist’s impulse. The 
little Jane Welsh, at nine years of age, making a 
funeral-pyre of lead-pencils and cinnamon-sticks, 
reciting the speech of Dido, and offering upon the 
altar of childhood her pet doll, is a significant pro- 
phecy of the imaginative, brilliant, neurotic woman. 
In some few recent biographies there is a tendency 
to submerge the serious life-purpose beneath excess 
of episodal trifles ; anecdote and witticism are only 





marginal readings, and a wise biographer has ulte- 
rior aim beyond a collection of after-dinner stories. 

In all subjective biographic forms, letters, journals, 
personal memoirs, the subject is his own photogra- 
pher, yet the editor must carefully adjust the focus 
and plates that the man may be revealed in his true 
entirety. Phillips Brooks well emphasized the triple 
relationship in all biography, — the conferees being 
the subject, the author, and the reader. In the best 
works of past and current times, the subject has the 
vital and undisputed right of way. While the editor 
or narrator should be in the background, and the 
personal element should be eliminated as far as pos- 
sible, yet the presence of a loyal, gifted compiler 
will be subtly felt upon every page. The tendency 
of current biography is to include rather than ex- 
clude the medium of narration, with a distinct loss 
of dignity and perspective. In no other branch of 
literature is greater responsibility thrown upon the 
reader. His part is to become accordant at once, 
to “enter the heart and mind ” of both subject and 
guide. A reader’s mental and moral calibre are 
easily recognizable in the lasting impression from 
some carefully-edited biography which portrays all 
phases of its subject. The reader whose memory 
retains most vividly the picture of Cromwell’s warts 
and Carlyle’s dyspepsia, who has classified Cole- 
ridge and DeQuincey and Rossetti as opium-eaters 
first and authors second, who recalls only the awk- 
ward brusquerie of Lincoln and Grant, whose only 
interest in Landor was aroused by the apocryphal 
story that in a passion he threw his cook out of the 
window, — such a reader has written his, or more 
often her, own character-analysis. Biography is 
too sacred and dignified a literary form to meet the 
vapid tastes of this class of readers; it demands 
broad and sympathetic intellection. 

In spite of the increased scope and forms of 
biography, some historic and literary characters 
defy any dramatic or vivid presentation; toward 
others, the readers of all decades assume a hostile 
tone or an unconscious prejudice. Shak re the 
man is still unknown, for he has left few “ human 
documents” for reproduction beyond his general 
portrayal through his works, where it is still impos- 
sible to distinguish the subjective touches from the 
objective mastery of mankind. Readers will never 
feel sympathetic admiration for Smollett, Godwin, 
or Southey; while Shelley and Burns and Irving 
gain warm friends in each generation. Recognizing 
the superior artist in Mendelssohn, the interest 
in his life pales before the casual narrative of 
Beethoven, — 

**O Psalmist of the weak, the strong, 
O Troubadour of Love and Strife.” 
The humanity of a subject, rather than his intellect 
or his genius, assures his strongest popularity. 

Many lives that do not readily yield to extended 
biography are admirably adapted to brief critique 
or miniature sketch. Current literature abounds 
in such volumes, a distinct form of later biography. 
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The stadies of Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Hutton, 
and Mr. Gosse belong to the realm of criticism 
more than of biography, if one is to retain the land- 
marks of the past. The biographic, in condensed 
studies, has its model in “ Yesterdays with Authors.” 
The pithy, sentient essays of Lowell, Saintsbury, 
Lang, and Birrell, and the later political interpre- 
tations by McCarthy, Lodge, and Higginson, com- 
mingle the narrative and critical elements. The 
popularity of such volumes attests their adaptation 
to the crowded days of the present, with the de- 
mand for the essence and the kernel which the 
seholar shall extract for the public. Charming as 
are such succinct essays, and they have that 
double charm of the evanescent which Poe empha- 
sized, —they should serve their full purpose as 
suggestion and temporary enjoyment, or as source 
of those clever anecdotes and bon-mots which add 
zest to criticism in general conversation. There is 
meagre danger that they will usurp the place or 
time devoted to careful life-studies ; they are tooth- 
some entrees, well suited to the clever, rushing age 
that has produced them. Nearly all of the most 
popular biographies of the last few years have con- 
sisted of at least two large volumes ; the “ Life and 
Letters of Spurgeon,” which won enthusiastic read- 
ing and ready sale, aggregated over two thousand 
pages in four bulky volumes. Perhaps this is 
merely a device of the publishers in this mercantile 
age which guages a book’s success by aggregations 
in pages and copies sold, which too often confuses 
the “big” with the great; yet there seems also a 
healthful sign in the earnest and responsive reading 
of voluminous editions of the more serious and in- 
structive literature. 

Biography is the true link between the past and 
the present, and its universal favor is assured. 
Current issues from the press deal with characters 
of all ages. New lives of Robespierre and Danton, 
Jeanne D’Are and Cromwell, Milton and Shake- 
speare, “ The True George Washington ” and “ The 
Many-Sided Franklin,” studies of Da Vinci, Ru- 
bens, and Turner,— one might recount scores of 
volumes, yearly reclothing past scenes and charac- 
ters to suit the tastes of this composite age which 
exacts vitality, accuracy, and literary judgment. 
With reverent skill and scholarship, writers of 
diverse creeds are awakening a world-interest in 
the greatest narrative of all time, the life of Jesus. 
Current biography is an antidote to the enervating 
tendencies of much current fiction and drama; it 
is one of the safeguards against neurotic, thought- 
less reading; it is recreative, but it is also stimu- 
lative ; to form a taste for biography should be one 
of the primal aims of parent and teacher. Through- 
out life it ministers to the higher emotional and 
mental natures; on its pages we read the vital 
lessons of humanity, — “ There is no life of a man, 
faithfully recorded, but it is a heroic poem of its 
sort, rhymed or unrhymed.” 


Annie RussELL MARBLE. 





The Heto Books. 





THE SELBORNE NATURALIST.* 


What is the secret of the popularity of “The 
Natural History of Selborne,” that it should 
have passed through more than eighty editions 
in little over a century, and still remain the 
great classic in its kind? It appeals not merely 
to English readers, whom we may suppose to 
be generally familiar with the plants and ani- 
mals it discusses, but almost equally to Ameri- 
cans, who are to some extent without this 
advantage. The explanation lies probably in 
the fact that the author was a prince among 
observers, and that he set down simply and 
without self-consciousness the results of his 
observations. That he was a poet, too, as well 
as a naturalist, helps to explain the charm of 
his book, unless indeed it be true that no ar- 
dent lover of nature can fail to be also a poet. 
A certain stiffness of style characteristic of 
the period is, we must admit, manifest in his 
pages; but still they hold the attention. Those 
who have the best things to tell us seem to have 
as well the best way of telling them. 

Like many another masterpiece of litera- 
ture, ‘“‘ The Natural History of Selborne” was 
begun more to amuse its author than with any 
thought of publication. Gilbert White’s turn 
for metrical composition early inspired some 
of his friends with high hopes for him as a 
poet; but he disappointed them, and devoted 
himself to studies which, in the end, won him 
a far more enduring fame than any they could 
have predicted for him. His uneventful life 
was passed almost wholly at “The Wakes,” his 
modest place at Selborne. Except for the 
year (1752-8) of his proctorship at Oxford, 
he seems to have stirred but little abroad after 
taking his degree. He was a victim of coach- 
sickness, so that his quiet seclusion was / Pad 
forced upon him. He held an Oriel fellow- 
ship for fifty years, relinquishing it only at 
his death in 1798. His admirers must regret 
that he incurred the odium of being a sinecure 
non-resident and pluralist. Nor does his pious 
descendant and biographer succeed in clearing 
him. He rather befogs the whole matter. 
Though he assures us repeatedy that his great- 
grand-uncle was blameless, and that he never 
accepted any of the college livings offered him, 
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yet he distinctly tells us that Gilbert White 
did accept the small living of Moreton Pinkney, 
tendered him by Oriel College, and that he 
hired a curate to discharge its duties. For 
twenty-five years, too, he himself was curate 
of Faringdon, still residing at Selborne; and 
all the while he continued a fellow of Oriel, 
and a non-resident one at that. What in the 
name of honesty does the author mean by as- 
serting, in the footnote to page 100, Volume I., 
that his ancestor never accepted a college liv- 
ing, and then, only three pages farther on, 
calmly recording the fact of his “taking and 
holding with his Fellowship the small college 
living of Moreton Pinkney”? The sum and 
substance of his labored apology seems to be 
that Gilbert White did only what fellows be- 
fore him had done, and that he suffered no 
qualms of conscience for it. His best friend, 
John Mulso, the holder of several sinecures in 
the church, approved his conduct, and White 
was content. He certainly was not a rich 


man, as has been alleged; but we wish he had 
avoided even the appearance of evil. 

The work before us is made up largely of 
extracts from the naturalist’s diaries, his letters, 
and his friends’ letters to him. Thus it serves 
as an admirable supplement to the “ Natural 
History,” and helps us to know the man him- 


self. In his Kalendar, under date of August 
20, 1765, we have him as a keen-eyed observer 
of all that met his notice. “The water wag- 
tail,” he says, “‘ seems to be the smallest En- 
glish bird that walks with one leg at a time: 
the rest of that size and under all hop two 
legs together.” Again, dipping at random into 
the letters, we find the poet. The following, 
from a letter to a nephew, has a savor of its 
own: 

« Blank verse is, no doubt, when weil conducted, full 
of dignity; but then perfection in that way is so rare, 
that we never had but two or three poems that were 
worth reading. A desire of raising the diction above 
prose pushes men into fustian and bombast. Even the 
great Milton, the father of blank verse, is not always 
free from this vice; but ransacks the whole circle of 
sciences for a set of hard words and rumbling terms 
that make his readers stare.” 


Another letter, dated July 1, 1776, contains 
this item of historic interest : 


“ As I was visiting last Tuesday at Bramshot I saw 
on the Portsmouth road Burgoyne’s light horse march- 
ing down to embark for N. America: the horses were 
fine, and the men fine young fellows; but they all 
looked very grave, and did not seem much to admire 
their destination. The Atlantic is no small frith for 
cavalry to be transported over. The expense will be 
enormous |” 





Mulso’s letters to White are good reading. 
It is a pity that White’s to Mulso are lost. A 
little touch of character is betrayed by the 
fact that while Mulso always addressed his 
friend as “my dear Gil,” the latter would 
never descend from his high stilts, but, as we 
are told, invariably began his replies with “ my 
dear Sir.” Even when writing to a nephew, 
he sometimes used this form. It is another 
trait of his character that he would never sit 
for his portrait, having been to some extent 
disfigured by the smallpox in his student days 
at Oxford. Consequently the many good 
illustrations contained in the Life include no 
likeness of Gilbert White himself. 

Though partial deafness overtook the natu- 
ralist in 1774, and somewhat crippled him as 
an inquirer into nature’s secrets, he pushed 
his work on to its final publication fifteen years 
later. In January, 1788, he writes that he 
has put his “last hand” to the book, but that 
the index still remains to be prepared, — ‘an 
occupation full as entertaining as the darning 
of stockings.” Writing to the Rev. Ralph 
Churton, in August, he says of his book: 

“The fate of my work is now determined ; and as 

the tree is fallen, it must lie. My brother and nephew 
have spared no expense about it, and particularly on 
the engravings, which have cost a considerable sum. 
This book will as you suppose not be published until 
autumn, when the town begins to fill. In the interim 
the author will be in no small a squeeze ; and will feel 
like a school boy who has done some mischief, and 
does not know whether he is to be flogged for it or 
not.” 
The work was well received from the first. Dr. 
Serope Beardmore, Warden of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, in speaking to a nephew of the 
author, made the following prediction: “ Your 
uncle has sent into the world a publication 
with nothing to call attention to it but an ad- 
vertisement or two in the newspapers; but, 
depend upon it, the time will come when very 
few who buy books will be without it.” 

In seeking to account for the remarkable 
success of the “Natural History,” Mr. Holt- 
White says, among other things : 

Its author did not, as a boy and young man, enjoy 
the benefit of any instruction in the facts of science; 
instruction which would in our time be dignified with 
the name of a scientific education; but his reasoning 
faculties were strengthened and improved by the study 
of the classical languages, which not only introduced 
him to the nvblest literature, but also taught him to be 
logical and careful in thought, and accurate in state- 
ment.” 

This biography of the Selborne naturalist 
will prove rather heavy reading to those not 
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already interested in Gilbert White and his 
writings. The author’s zeal and industry in 
tracing family history and pedigree will be 
admired and appreciated by all descendants of 
the Jute or Viti of Jutland, but may not be 
so warmly applauded by less favored mortals. 
However, it was high time somebody wrote a 
life of Gilbert White, and probably no one 
was better equipped for the task than the pres- 
ent head of the family. 
Percy Favor BIcKNELL. 








THE INVENTORY OF A CENTURY.* 


It is certainly not extraordinary for beings of 
large discourse to look after as well as before, 
but there is something mildly amusing in the 
disposition to make progress move by centu- 
ries, and especially the centuries that end in 
cyphers. So long as the creation stood unas- 
sailed at the year four thousand and four B.C., 
the Teutonic tendency to pursue the history of 
even the newest thing out back to chaos could 
be tolerated if not always cultivated. But now 
that the beginning of things has had such ter- 
rifie set-backs that a thousand years are but as 
yesterday, we must draw the line somewhere 
when we attempt to take stock. And after all, 
however it may seem that we discover breath- 
ing-places and post-stations in the development 
of nature and society, every seeming beginning 
is but the climax and close of some other move- 
ment, and one method of parceling out time 
and progress is at bottom quite as arbitrary as 
any other. 

The writers of the articles in the books be- 
fore us plainly feel the awkwardness of start- 
ing from the line. Most of them reach back 
for a flying start at least to the last quarter- 
pole of the eighteeuth century, and one or two 
even return to the dewy dawn of memory. As- 
tronomy alone, and very properly too, seems 
to have had any regard for dates, Piazzi hav- 
ing inaugurated the century by discovering 
the planetoid Ceres on the evening of Janu- 
ary 1, 1801. Quite as naturally, few of the 
competitors are able to stop under the pole of 
the year 1900, but trail off shorter or longer 
reaches into the alluring future. 

But on the whole the present volumes consti- 
tute valuable retrospects of the world’s prog- 


By Eminent Spe- 





*Tae Progress oF THE CENTURY. 
cialists. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Ningereents Century: A Review of Progress dur- 
ing the past One Hundred Years, in the Chief Departments of 
Humanity. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





ress, and can be recommended as most genuine 
instruments of culture to those who will read 
them with care. It is one of the most serious 
drawbacks of our specializing age that each 
tenth of mankind is as a rule too ignozant of 
what the other nine-tenths are doing and think- 
ing about. While this knowledge can indeed 
be obtained by a wide and constant reading of 
periodical literature, it is just this reading for 
which the busy man lacks time. And, besides, 
one year brings announcements of achieve- 
ments and discoveries which the next year re- 
verses and ridicules. Only the specialist is 
competent to sift year by year the solid and 
permanent from the transient chaff. In these 
volumes, and so far as they cover the field of 
human interests, we have this work done for us 
by competent judges, and in terms intelligible 
to all. It is the ambition of the man of cul- 
ture to be reasonably well-informed on all im- 
portant fields outside his special profession or 
interests. These volumes afford him an oppor- 
tunity to obtain this information under intel- 
ligent guidance and within practicable propor- 
tions. 

And not only will the reading furnish the 
desired information, but the comparison and 
the differing methods of the two volumes will 
afford ground for many interesting observa- 
tions regarding the scope of human interests 
and the differing emphasis placed upon them 
by different men. For instance, the first of our 
two volumes contains articles on the following 
subjects: Evolution, Chemistry, Archeology, 
Astronomy, Philosophy, Medicine, Surgery, 
Electricity, Physics, War, Naval Ships, Liter- 
ature, Engineering, and Religion. While there 
is no subject here on which the citizen of the 
world will not wish to be informed, no one can 
help wondering at the curious order of the 
topics and at the many staring gaps in the 
list. Electricity receives a chapter in addition 
to physics, and surgery in addition to medi- 
cine; while commerce, sociology, history, gov- 
ernment, and the arts, aside from literature, 
are ignored. Each of the topics named is 
treated by a single eminent writer, including 
such names as Wallace, Mahan, and Lang, ex- 
cepting religion, which confesses its peculiar 
standing in the world by requiriug consider- 
ation from four different points of view, and a 
space of 127 pages as compared with 40 for 
the average. 

The method of the second volume differs 
at the very beginning, in attacking the task in 
eight larger groups of subjects: Law and Gov- 
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ernment, History, Sociology, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, Education and Science, Applied 
Science, Transportation, and The Science of 
War. As will be seen, this plan includes 
the topics omitted from the plan of the other 
volume, but in its turn it ignores philosophy, 
archeology, and religion, save for a single 
article on Evolution and Religious Concep- 
tions, although these topics might have found 
room under one or another of the larger heads. 
Neither volume touches the sciences of phil- 
ology and psychology, in both of which the 
nineteenth century made marvelous achieve- 
ments ; nor charities, nor penology, nor social- 
ism, all of which have been paramount inter- 
ests with the foremost rank of mankind during 
the past hundred years. 

Our second volume has no less noble a list 
of contributors to display than the first, among 
them Leslie Stephen, Andrew Lang, Simon 
Newcomb, Edmund Gosse, Horace White, and 
Kenyon Cox. But it has, on the whole, a 
more local, a narrower, point of view than the 
first volume. With all the neglect of great 
and absorbing subjects, it yet has the heart to 
furnish articles on The Gold Standard and 
Gold Production, The Development of Steel 
Manufacture, American Life Assurance, “ Psy- 
chical Research,” Printing and Railroad Econ- 
omy. A notable peculiarity of the general plan 
of the second volume, which should almost re- 
ceive recognition in the title of the book, is 
its distinctive Americanism. Eight or nine of 
the thirty-seven articles are expressly limited to 
the American side of the subject, while many 
more are treated with more or less special ref- 
erence to the American point of view. Thirty 
of the thirty-seven writers are Americans. 
There is perceptible, also, a little more of the 
tendency to glorify the century just past, to 
the discredit of earlier times. 

Among so many vastly interesting topics by 
such eminent authorities it would lead too far 
to attempt detailed comment. The reading of 
them ought to make a profound impression of 
gratitude and optimism, not one of mere infla- 
tion and conceit, at seeing “‘ Wie wir’s dann 
zuletzt so herrlich weit gebracht.” If some 
chapters make this impression of gratitude 
more than others, they are probably those on 
medicine, surgery, and astronomy, in which 
both volumes have a somewhat similar’ story 
to tell. Both are well printed and worthy of 
preservation as well as careful reading. 


W. H. Carrurta. 





THE PASTON LETTERS.* 


The Paston Letters are far from being the 
annals of a quiet neighborhood, although the 
familiar correspondence of an English family 
whose position was originally that of small 
gentry. For their time is those eventful years 
in English history when the white rose of York 
and the red rose of Lancaster were dyed a 
common color on Wakefield Heath and Bos- 
worth Field. 

The intense human interest of these famous 
letters has commanded the admiration of read- 
ers ever since John Fenn edited them, — or, 
rather, those then known, — in 1787. It re- 
mained for Mr. Gairdner, in 1872-5 to give 
them to the world in what then seemed as 
complete form as could be hoped for, since 
some of them were supposed to be irretriev- 
ably lost. At first sight, the present set of 
volumes would seem to be a reprint of that 
edition ; but a more careful examination dis- 
closes that this is not the case. An entirely 
revised preface and introduction have been pre- 
pared, and the welcome information is given 
that above a hundred newly-discovered letters 
have been added. The story of the errant ways 
of the leaves of this famous correspondence is 
told by the editor in the preface. Between this 
and the supplement of letters hitherto unedited 
is the admirable historical introduction. 

Our knowledge of the social life of the men 
and women of the Middle Ages is not great ; 
but so much is known that it is not for us to 
cast imputation upon either our forefathers’ 
knowledge or their culture or their attainments 
in the fifteenth century. In ap age of blood 
and iron, like our own, they yet felt that the 
essence of civilization was not in material in- 
vention or mere political achievement, but in 
the sway of principles of mind and heart. The 
amount of education possessed by the common 
people of England in that day was not slight. 
Mr. Gairdner truly observes that 
‘‘ These letters show that during the century before the 
Reformation the state of education was by no means so 
low, and its advantages by no means so exceptionally 
distributed, as we might otherwise imagine. For it is 
not merely that Judge Paston was a man of superior 
cultivation, and took care that his family should be 
endowed with all those educational advantages that he 
had himself. This was no doubt the case. 


But it must be remembered that the majority of these 
letters were not written by members of the Paston 


*Tue Paston Lerrers (1422-1509). A reprint of the 
edition of 1872-5; to which are now added other letters 
in a supplement after the Introduction. Edited by James 
Gairdner. In four volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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family, but were only addressed to them ; and they 
show that friends, neighbors, lords, commoners, and 
domestic servants possessed the art of writing, as well 
as the Pastons themselves. No person of any rank or 
station in society above mere laboring men seem to 
have been wholly illiterate. All could write letters; 
most persons could express themselves in writing with 
ease and fluency.” 

In 1479, William Paston, a lad of nineteen, 
is at Eton “ versifying” in Latin hexameters 
and sending his effusion to an elder brother 
for criticism, which implies a classical training 
in the latter also. Sir John Paston’s library 
contained (and his letters show that he read 
them with pleasure) Chaucer’s “ Troilus and 
Cressida,” “The Legend of Good Women,” 
“ The Parliament of Birds,” *‘ La Belle Dame 
Sans Mercie,” and Lydgate’s “Temple of 
Glass,” though the circumstance that one of 
the landed possessions of the family, the manor 
of Gresham, had been purchased from the son 
of the first laureate, may have increased Sir 
John’s interest in that poet. The Shakespeare 
scholar will be even more interested in these 
letters, for in their pages Sir John Falstaff — 
or Fastolf, as the name is properly spelled — 
appears in veritable reality, not as a type of 
the pseudo-chivalry of the fifteenth century. 
Judge Paston was executor of Falstaff’s will, 
and the latter left his fairest possession,Caister 


Castle, to him, with the understanding that the 
property be ultimately devoted to the founding 
of a college wherein were to be maintained 


“seven priests and seven poor folk.” The 
spirit of the will was faithfully kept by his ex- 
ecutor, who, finding it impracticable to found 
an independent institution in Norfolk, devoted 
Caister to the support of Magdalen College. 
If Shakespeare perverted Falstaff in order to 
point the moral of decadent feudalism, yet in 
one particular he was not altogether unfaith- 
ful to his character. Falstaff — yet Shallow 
more so— was fond of interlarding his con- 
versation with legal terms. His numerous let- 
ters to Judge Paston regarding the execution 
of his will attest his familiarity with the intri- 
cacies of the law touching property. 

The claims of property are continually thrust 
upon the reader of these letters. Betrothal or 
marriage where the question of dowry was not 
considered, even between those outside the 
aristocracy, were deemed scandalous, and the 
finer sensibilities of both men and women were 
singularly blunt. Yet they were not without 
sentiment. The love correspondence of John 
Paston and Margery Brews is a curious com- 
pound of sense and sentiment. The girl’s 





father long held back with reference to the 
match. Writing to the elder Paston, he says: 

“The cause of my wryting un to yow, at thys tyme 
is, I fele wele . . . that ye hafe undyrstondyng of a 
mater, whech is in commynicacyon tochyng a maryage, 
with Godds grace, to be concluded betwyx my saide 
cosyn yowr broder, and my doghter Margery, wheche 
is far commonyd, and not yyt concluded, ner noght 
schall ner may be tyll I hafe answer from yowe.” 
Margery was loyal to her father’s wishes and 
the custom of the country, but her woman’s 
heart was sad at times. “If that ye hade not 
halfe the lyvelode that ye hafe, for to do the 
grettest labur that any woman on lyve myght, 
I wold not forsake yowe,” she writes on St. 
Valentine’s Day, to “ My ryght welebeloved 
Voluntyn.” 

The quality of the sentiment of the fifteenth 
century seems hard to us. We may admire 
more the simplicity and honesty of the people 
asawhole. One John Gywne, a servant, finds 
a purse on the highway near Cambridge, and 
sends it to his master at Trinity College to 
know if any of his knowledge, or any other, 
have lost such a purse, and that the tokens 
thereof being told he shall have it again. An 
unknown man, evidently young, writes to his 
friend in Lincoln, who is of superior station, 
in a letter of straightforward friendship and 
manly purpose: ‘A man shall never have love 
of God, nor love nor dread of good men for 
miskeeping of much good as though it were 
his own; but where it is truly dealt with and 
goodly disposed then followeth both great 
merit and worship.” 

Space fails to tell of the minute things of 
interest in this correspondence. The student 
of economic and social history, the purely po- 
litical historian, the genealogist, and the an- 
tiquarian will all find a mine of profitable 
study in these pages, which so conclusively 
prove that history is not the study of dead 
peoples but the mirror of humanity. 

James WESTFALL THOMPSON. 








ORATIONS AND ESSAYS OF A PUBLICIST.* 


The recent death of Edward J. Phelps, ex- 
Minister to the Court of St. James, marked 
the close of a busy and eminent public career. 
Fortunately, however, his works live after him ; 
and they have found a partial illustration in 
the collection of selected “ Orations and Essays 





*OraTions AND Essays oF Epwarp JoHN PHELPs, 
LL.D., Diplomat and Statesman. Edited by J. G. MeCul- 
lough ; with memoir by John W. Stewart. With photogravure 
portrait. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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of Edward John Phelps, Diplomat and States- 
man,” which is now before us. 

Mr. Phelps was so prominent a public char- 
acter up to the time of his demise, and his 
views on burning questions of the hour were 
so well known, that the thoughtful reader of 
the present day will be glad to possess those 
views in a convenient and enduring form. But 
the volume will serve another end. It will 
stamp the author and his opinions as worthy 
products of the best of which American insti- 
tutions and American life is capable, and it 
will pass down to future generations the pa- 
triotism and scholarship of one of the first men 
of our time. 


In his address before the American Bar 
Association, on Chief Justice Marshall and 
the constitutional law of his time, Mr. Phelps 
brought out what he conceived to be some of 
the true elements of greatness in the great 
jurist. These utterances were so original, so 
comprehensive, and so eminently fair withal, 
that they won for the author the highest en- 
comiums from this very conservative body. 
Here is an illustration : 


“Tt is not, in my judgment, as a great judge merely, 
or in comparison with other great judges, that Chief 
Justice Marshall will have his place in ultimate history. 
The test of historical greatness — the sort of greatness 
that becomes important in future history — is not great 
ability merely. It is great ability combined with great 
opportunity, greatly employed. The question will be, 
how much a man did to shape the course of human 
affairs, or to mould the character of humar thought. 
Did he make history, or did he only accompany and 
embellish it? Did he shape destiny, or was he carried 
along by destiny? These are the inquiries that pos- 
terity will address to every name that challenges per- 
manent admiration, or seeks a place in final history. 
Now, it is precisely in that point of view, as it appears 
to me, and I venture to present the suggestion, that 
adequate justice has not yet been done to Chief Justice 
Marshall. He has been estimated as the lawyer and 
the judge, without proper consideration of how much 
more he accomplished, and how much more is due him 
from his country and the world, than can ever be due 
to the mere lawyer or judge. The assertion may per- 
haps be regarded as a strong one, but I believe it will 
bear the test of reflection, and certainly the test of 
reading in American history, that, practically speaking, 
we are indebted to Chief Justice Marshall for the 
American Constitution. I do not mean the authorship 
07 it, or the adoption of it — although in that he had a 
considerable share,— but for that practical construction, 
that wise and far-seeing administration, which raised it 
from a doubtful experiment, adopted with great hesi- 
tation, and likely to be readily abandoned if its practical 
working had not been successful,— raised it, I say, from 
a doubtful experiment to a harmonious, a permanent, 
and a beneficent system of government, sustained by 
the judgment and established in the affection of the 
people. He was not the commentator upon American 





constitution law; he was not the expounder of it; he 
was the author, the creator, of it. The future Hallam, 
who shall sit down with patient study to trace and 
elucidate the constitutional history of this country — 
to follow it from its origin, through its experimental 
period and its growth to its perfection, to pursue it 
from its cradle, not I trust to its grave, but rather to 
its immortality, — will find it all, for its first half- 
century, in those luminous judgments in which Mar- 
shall, with an unanswerable logic, and a pen of light, 
laid before the world the conclusions of his court. It 
is all there, and there it will be studied by future gen- 
erations. The life of Marshall was itself the constitu- 
tional history of the country from 1801 to 1835.” 

Mr. Phelps discusses the American Com- 
monwealth in a lengthy essay, taking as his 
text some views expressed by Mr. Bryce in his 
book on that theme. There is much food for 
thought and investigation in this paper. Mr. 
Phelps is inclined to the opinion that many of 
the evils of representative government are the 
“outcome of a vicious and altogether unneces- 
sary enlargement of the electorate,” and “ are 
not the natural consequence of free institu- 
tions. American politics have simply been de- 
based and corrupted by admitting to the right 
of suffrage the class who are utterly unfit for 
it.” He argues that “if from every constitu- 
ency there was eliminated every man who could 
not prove, by his neighbors, that he had the 
reputation of a decent and respectable life and 
character, public affairs would be improved 
thereby. The demagogue would, of course, ob- 
ject to this. The material thus excluded from 
the electorate is his stock in trade. But his loss 
would be the nation’s gain. Representative 
government would rise, as political handicraft 
declined.” 

This is not the place to discuss these views 
at length. It is enough for our present purpose 
to say that the history of municipal experiment 
shows the necessity of some such radical change 
as is here suggested. These utterances empha- 
size the courage of Mr. Phelps, as well as the 
constructive quality of his mental fibre. 

The volume is replete with thoughts that 
could well pass as maxims. We will quote only 
a few: 

“ The gift of prophecy is mercifully withheld from 
man. Hope, kindlier than prophecy, stands in the place 
of it,— the just and reasonable hope, instructed by what 
has gone before.” 

“ The man who makes no mistakes does not usually 
make anything.” 

“ There is no ultimate support for law but in na- 
tional enthusiasm. It must appeal to the heart as well 
as to the reason.” 

« The test of all political theories, however erudite 
and plausible, must be found in experience.” 

“No demagogue, no self-seeker, no man who ‘ fol- 
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lows for a reward,’ has ever struck an effectual blow for 
liberty or has advanced the cause of human freedom a 
single step.” 

The book is prefaced with an appreciative 
memoir by the Hon. John W. Stewart, ex- 


Governor of Vermont. Duaxz Mowry 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The Indian seems to be coming back into Amer- 
ican fiction. By this we mean, not the Indian of 
to-day, as he is depicted for us by those writers of 
the younger school who have observed him at first 
hand in the Southwest, nor the Indian in his char- 
acter as a victim of corrupt polities, as he is pre- 
sented in the stirring pages of “ Ramona,” but 
rather the Indian of the earlier time of which 
Cooper wrote, the Indian of romance proper and of 
the heroic age of the American pioneer. Miss 
Mary Johnston brought back this type of Indian 
for our sympathy and admiration in her vigorous 
portrayal of life in colonial Virginia, and we have 
just now two historical romances, strikingly similar 
in theme, which serve to recall the youthful days 
in which we read, with breathless attention, of the 
last of the Mohicans, and the tragedy of the dark 
and bloody ground. Mr. Burton Egbert Stevenson’s 
“ A Soldier of Virginia” is not altogether an Indian 
story, but its chief interest centres about Braddock’s 
ill-fated expedition, and the savage strategy which 
struck with panic and disaster his unfortunate fol- 
lowers. Colonel Washington figures pleasantly in 
this narrative, although the post of hero is reserved 
for his imaginary friend Stewart, who takes an 
active part in the campaign, and at once wins mili- 
tary renown and the love of the charming heroine. 

The second of these books is “The Wilderness 
Road,”’ from the practiced and skilful hand of Mr. 


Joseph A. Altsheler, whose name always guarantees 
a vigorous and manly tale, true to the essentials of 
historical fact, and of sustained and exciting inter- 
est. This is a romance of the campaign against 
the Indians at the close of the eighteenth century, 
the campaign which seemed to end in disaster with 
the defeat of St. Clair’s forces, but which achieved 
a lasting success a few years later under the leader- 
ship of Anthony Wayne. One of Mr. Altsheler’s 
earlier heroes again occupies the foreground in this 
book — the John Lee who suffered unmerited dis- 
grace through the villainy of a relative, and who 
left the Continental army to seek his fortunes in 
the West. As the central figure in the present 
tale, he achieves distinction in border warfare, and 
the stigma is removed from his name through the 
devoted efforts of the courageous woman whose 
love he has won. The scene of his restoration to 
rank and honor in Philadelphia, after his return 
from the field of Wayne’s victory, is highly thrill- 
ing, and must be reckoned one of the author’s most 
successful efforts. 

“D'ri and I” is a particularly obnoxious title 
for a book, and creates an initial prejudice not easy 
to overcome. Since the story is written by Mr. 
Irving Bacheller, and follows close upon the success 
of “Eben Holden,” it is assured of a numerous 
clientéle of readers, and no title could interfere 
greatly with its vogue. It begins like its predeces- 
sor, with a man and a boy, working their pioneer 
way through the wilderness of northern New York. 
It is needless to add that “‘ D’ri” is “ Eben” under 
a new name, but practicing the old rustic speech 
and the old homely philosophy. The time is early 
in the present century, and the chief incidents are 
more or less directly connected with the War of 
1812. The book is one of detached episodes rather 
than a continuous narrative of organic plan, and 
we must say that the episodes themselves, although 





* A Sotprer oF Vireiia. By Burton Egbert Stevenson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Tae Witperness Roap. By Joseph A. Altsheler. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
D’rnt anp I. By Irving Bacheller. 
Publishing Co. 
Henry Bourtanp. By Albert Elmer Hancock. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
Tue Ocropus. A Story of California. By Frank Norris. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Tse Avrocrats. By Charles K. Lush. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Tse Purret Crown. By Harold Macgrath. Indianap- 
olis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
GravustTaRK. The Story of a Love behind a Throne. By 
George Barr McCutcheon. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
Tur Kipnaprep Mituionares. By Frederick U. Adams. 
Boston : Lothrop Publishing Co. 
On Perer’s Istanp. By Arthur R. Ropes and Mary E, 
Ropes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Tue Story or Eva. By Will Payne. Boston: Hough- 
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strikingly unhackneyed, are far from being distinctly 
worked out. In fact, the story bears marks of 
undue haste in its preparation, and moves along 
with little regard for either unity of design or finish 
of execution. The book has a noticeably pretty 
cover, and shows otherwise marks of the good taste 
that characterizes the recent work of its publishers. 

Mr. Hancock’s novel, “Henry Bourland,” de- 
serves to share the favor which the public has been 
bestowing on “The Crisis.” It isa novel of almost 
the same period, and almost as good. ‘There are 
certain tricks of craftmanship which Mr. Churehill 
has learned to perform more successfully than Mr. 
Hancock, but the two books are about equally 
matched in their consciousness of the deep gravity 
of the historical period with which they deal, and 
in their power to interpret the passion of the Civil 
War to the generation that has grown up since the 
days of Gettysburg and Appomattox. The differ- 
ence is that Mr. Hancock writes with Virginian 
sympathies, and the lost cause does not seem to him 
to have been a wholly unrighteous one. Another 
difference is that ““ Henry Bourland ” is only fairly 
well started when the surrender of Lee’s army is 
reached, for the novel is concerned less with the 
war itself than with the period of reconstruction 
that followed. There are several indications in 
both serious and fictive recent literature that the 
time has come for a true appraisal of the life of 
that period in the South, of the acts and devices by 
means of which the white man regained his political 
ascendancy, and saved civilization from an intoler- 
able menace if not from an irretrievable disaster. 
The means were not those which honorable men 
like to use, but when civilization itself seems to be 
at stake, even honorable men will not reckon the 
cost of saving it too closely. This novel stands 
with Mr. Page’s “ Red Rock” as a vivid picture of 
the struggle against scalawags, negro politicians 
and white carpet-baggers, and we do not believe 
that either novelist has colored his canvas unfairly. 
But it remains true that we cannot touch pitch 
without defilement, and the most impressive moral 
lesson of Virginia history is unfolded in the story 
of Mahone’s conspiracy against the honor of the 
State. Readjustment the wise called it, but the 
world knows that it was repudiation. With this 
subject the latter chapters of Mr. Hancock’s book 
are concerned, and we cannot help tracing its con- 
nection with the episodes of illegal voting and 
intimidation of which we have been reading a little 
earlier. 

Mr. Frank Norris has evidently determined to 
become the American Zola. The brutal realism of 
his first books indicated a marked intention of fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his French prototype, and 
all that was needed to make the parallel complete 
was the invention of some large scheme of social 
portrayal which should link together a series of 
semi-independent novels. Such a scheme he has 
now elaborated, and the general subject of the pro- 
jected series is indicated by “The Epic of the 





Wheat,” its collective title. Three books are 
planned, dealing respectively with the production, 
the distribution, and the consumption of our chief 
agricultural product. The first book of the series, 
“ The Octopus,” is a story of the struggle between 
the wheat-growers of California and the railroad 
company upon which they are dependent for access 
to their market. “The Pit,” taking us to Chicago, 
will follow; and “ The Wolf,” shifting the scene to 
Western Europe, will complete the trilogy. This 
is a large conception, and Mr. Norris has dealt 
with its first phase in a manner that cannot fail to 
win respect and even admiration, in spite of the 
defects of a method that is essentially inartistic. 
With him, as with M. Zola, realism means the 
piling up of great masses of trivial fact, reporting 
in place of true characterization, and the enforce- 
ment of his argument by the bludgeon rather than 
by the rapier. Allowing for all that may be urged 
against the methods of railway companies in gen- 
eral, and in particular against the methods of the 
corporation that has held California within its con- 
stricting tentacles, we think that Mr. Norris has 
shown himself too evidently a partisan of the agri- 
culturist, and has failed to deal impartially with the 
forces that contend for mastery in his pages. If 
only he had given the devil his due, we might be 
willing to admit the diabolic character of the cor- 
poration which he assails; as it is, we are rather 
inclined to sympathize with the octopus, which 
stands, after all, for practices that come within the 
form of law, whereas the practices of the wheat- 
growers stand for the most part without the law, 
and illustrate nearly every form of violence and 
anarehy. >If the writer means to preach anything, 
it is that_a certain degree of outrage justifies indi- 
viduals in taking the law into their own hands, and 
this is the most dangerous sophistry that now con- 
fronts our civilization. We have little doubt, for 
example, that if Mr. Norris were writing of an 
earlier generation in California, he would be on the 
side of the Vigilance Committees rather than on 
the side of law and order. But his book is made 
an impressive one by virtue of its mere bulk and 
overwhelming particularity, as well as by certain 
dramatic episodes that are presented with remark- 
able vividness and intensity of feeling. And the 
vein of mysticism that crops out here and there is 
not only distinctly Zolaesque, but also provides a 
welcome relief from the oppressive atmosphere of 
the narrative. 

A not dissimilar theme has been chosen by Mr. 
Charles K. Lush for his novel called “ The Auto- 
crates.” In this book the allied forces of capital 
and corruption are shown at work under municipal 
conditions, and the struggle is between the people 
of a great Western city and the franchise-grabbers 
who operate the system of local transportation. 
The methods employed by the traction companies 
to enrich themselves by means of iniquitous legis- 
lation are laid bare with merciless surgery, and 
those of us who live in cities know only too well 
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how truthful is the analysis. Mr. Lush brings to 
his task both knowledge and sincerity, and adds a 
fine element of indignation to his account of the 
situation described. These are qualities that win 
our respect, although we feel all the time that the 
writer has little of the novelist’s essential equip- 
ment. His characters are abstractions, and his 
powers of invention are far from remarkable. If 
the problem with which he is concerned were not 
one of vital present interest to our civic life, he 
would have no close hold upon his readers as a 
story-teller. We follow him with absorbing inter- 
est, but it is the same kind of interest with which 
we should follow a history of Tammany Hall or of 
the operations of the late Jay Gould. It is not the 
interest of art, but of politics or of sociology. 

“ The Puppet Crown,” by Mr. Harold MacGrath, 
is a story of romantic adventure fashioned after the 
model of “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” and not greatly 
inferior to that entertaining production. The scene 
is a smail kingdom in Southeastern Europe, invented 
for the occasion, ruled over by a weak monarch, 
and menaced by a neighboring state, to which, in 
fact, it is mortgaged. There are two heroes and 
two heroines. The former are an Englishman of 
fabulous wealth, intent upon saving the kingdom 
for its people, and a dashing young American dip- 
lomate, who scents danger from afar, and always 
finds himself in the thick of it. The heroines are 
the princess of the kingdom and the beautiful but 
unscrupulous duchess who sways the fortunes of the 
rival power. The story is extremely animated, and 
presents a bewildering succession of intrigues, and 
adventures, and hairbreadth escapes. It is envel- 
oped in a semi-humorous atmosphere, but, on the 
whole, takes itself seriously enough to appeal rather 
deeply to the sympathies. It is one of the best of 
the class of romances to which it belongs, and we 
confidently recommend it for good summer reading. 

“ Graustark,” by Mr. George B. McCatcheon, is 
another romance of the same general type, only in 
this case the writer has thrown all considerations of 
verisimilitude to the winds, and indulged in the fan- 
tastic license of the newspaper reporter. It is one 
of the larkiest of tales, made racy by slangy speech 
and bouffe invention. Curiously enough, this story, 
like the one before mentioned, deals with the for- 
tunes of a petty state in the same part of the world, 
mortgaged to an unfriendly neighbor, and rescued 
from its difficulties by the daring of the young 
American who becomes enamoured of its princess. 

“The Kidnapped Millionaires,” by Mr. Fred- 
erick Upham Adams, is an audacious story of the 
capture of half a dozen of our wealthiest men, their 
conveyance on a private yacht to an inaccessible 
spot on the Mexican coast, their stay in this en- 
forced seclusion for some months, and their event- 
ual escape and safe return. Incidentally, the book 
is a picture of the most lurid form of journalistic 
enterprise, a graphic account of Wail Street in its 
most exciting phase, and a serious discussion of the 
trust problem, together with its possible solution. 





The book teems with actuality, and makes an in- 
teresting story, except for the chapters in which 
the trusts are dealt with, and these may easily be 
skipped. The personalities concerned are so thinly 
disguised that no difficulty is offered in attaching 
to the figures their real names. Such a cognomen 
as Andrus Carmody speaks for itself, and we quickly 
recognize Simon Pence when he tells us that he 
stops his clock every night to save it from wearing 
out too fast. The taste of this sort of exploitation 
of well-known characters is rather dubious, but Mr. 
Adams is so effective a narrator that much may be 
forgiven for the sake of his interesting inventions. 
Without any pretence to the possession of literary 
art, “The Kidnapped Millionaires” provides ex- 
cellent entertainment, and even food for serious 
thought, in the case of the financial questions 
brought under discussion. 

The book written by Mr. Arthur R. Ropes and 
Miss Mary E. Ropes, entitled “On Peter’s Island,” 
is a somewhat belated narrative of the Russian 
revolutionary movement in the early eighties. In 
fact the book was planned as long ago as that, 
which accounts for its rather old-fashioned man- 
ner. These nihilistic plots and counterplots, with 
their natural outcome of criminal act and merciless 
suppression, have lost most of their freshness for 
twentieth century readers, and it requires an effort 
to think back to the period in which they were 
essentially real. Much extraneous matter is here 
united with the nihilist framework of the story, 
and there is very little organic connection between 
its several parts. In a number of cases, our inter- 
est gets well started in some particular direction, 
when we find that we are pursuing a by-way of the 
narrative, and our attention is sharply diverted. 
We cannot say much for the book as a whole; it 
is too loose in construction and too rambling in 
style to prove effective. Two or three fairly strik- 
ing dramatic situations help the interest out, but 
they are not skilfully welded into the substance of 
the story. 

A woman of country breeding and little educa- 
tion, but of finely-endowed character and marked 
physical charm, finding herself rather thoughtlessly 
married to a man who turns out to be generally 
worthless, besides specifically unfaithful, she de- 
termines to leave him, and seek to earn her own 
living. Coming to Chicago, she finds employment 
in a publishing-house and a long struggle with pov- 
erty begins. Presently, she finds herself drawn 
into the companionship of a young man who occu- 
pies a responsible position with her employers, and 
love appears as the natural sequence of their re- 
lations. They decide to live together as man and 
wife, and are successful in imposing upon society. 
The map has refinement and generous impulses, 
but the weakness of his character is such that when 
the worthless husband dies, the relation is not 
immediately made legitimate. The realization of 
this despicable trait in the man to whom she has 
given herself determines her upon a second separa- 
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tion, which is about to be accomplished, when the 
man is aroused to a sense of his dastardly conduct 
and makes what atonement is in his power. This 
is “ The Story of Eva,” told for us with much art 
and sensibility by Mr. Will Payne, who has made 
a clear advance upon his earlier work. It is all 
skating on thin ice, no doubt, but the situation is a 
perfectly legitimate one for a novelist, and Mr. 
Payne has treated it with good taste, and with no 
touch of offensiveness. He has pathos at his com- 
mand, and the gift of vivid sympathy. His method 
is one of minute realism, but we hasten to add that 
it is the realism of Mr. Howells, and not that of 
M. Zola. Indeed, as much might be inferred from 
what we have already said. The character of the 
heroine is presented with singular charm, and even 
the hero is made to seem deserving of a sort of 
qualified forgiveness before we take leave of him. 

Mr. Max Pemberton always contrives to tell a 
good story, and to secure a certain artistic finish in 
the minute details that is a constant source of sat- 
isfaction to the critical reader. In “Pro Patria” 
he has told an even better story than is his wont, 
having for his theme an attempt of the French gov- 
ernment to invade England by means of a secretly- 
constructed tunnel beneath the English Channel. 
How this attempt was discovered by an officer of 
the English army, and foiled by his persistent, and 
for a time unthanked, vigilance, is the plot which 
we are invited to contemplate. The weak point of 
the story is that it requires us to believe that a work 
of this gigantic description, involving the united 
efforts of thousands of men, could be carried nearly 
to completion without the secret’s leaking out. This 
inevitable difficulty is fairly realized by the author, 
who does his best to give an air of probability to 
the situation, but it remains a nearly insuperable 
difficulty despite his best efforts. Another thing 
that strains credulity is the fact that the warning of 
the English officer is unheeded by the War Depart- 
ment ; such carelessness would be simply impossible, 
no matter how preposterous seeming the tale brought 
to the attention of the officials. But the story re- 
mains a good one, for all of this inherent flaw, and 
we have enjoyed it thoroughly. 

Mr. E. F. Benson once more gives evidence of 
his remarkable versatility in “The Luck of the 
Vaile,” which is as different as can be from 
* Dodo,” on the one hand, and from his novels of 
the Greek war of liberation, on the other. It turns 
out to be an essentially melodramatic novel of En- 
glish life, involving the fortunes of a young noble- 
man, whose life is menaced by the ingenious 
machinations of the hoary-headed scoundrel who, 
in the event of the hero’s death, will succeed to the 
estate. Failing to thwart the proposed marriage of 
Lord Vail, this interesting and subtle contriver of 
villainies seeks to do away with him in a surprising 
variety of fashions. An ancestral jewel has an 
inseription warning the possessor of danger from 
frost, fire, and rain. In seeking to ally himself 
with the fate that hangs over the young man’s 





head, the villain invokes all three of these agencies, 
one after another, and only a series of happy acci- 
dents prevents his fell purpose from being accom 
plished. We must say that a hero who is so dense 
to the warning suggestions of his friends, and who 
remains unsuspicious of the person who thus seeks 
his life, hardly deserves the luck which attends him 
throughout the history, but since the story could 
not exist at all without this requirement, and since 
it is a rather thrilling story to read, we must accept 
this weak feature for the sake of the strong ones. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Lysbeth” must be de- 
scribed as a pot-boiler. It has not even the imper- 
fect powers of imagination and characterization 
that saved his earlier books from being mere rub- 
bish, and of historical atmosphere there is hardly 
a trace, although the scene is laid in one of the 
most fascinating of historical periods. Briefly, it is 
a tale of the Spanish persecutions in the Nether- 
lands, and has all the stock figures that we asso- 
ciate with this hackneyed setting. Mr. Haggard 
has enough invention to keep the story going, and 
that is about all we can say in his favor. 

One of the most entertaining of the many novels 
written by the late Grant Allen will be found in 
“ Linnet,” a romance of the Tyrol in particular, 
and cosmopolitan Europe in general. It is the 
story of a Tyrolese girl who becomes a famous 
singer, and of an English poet and composer who 
loves her in her primitive unsophisticated days, who 
is separated from her by her marriage with her 
mercenary manager, and who, when the husband 
is conveniently disposed of by the very useful vil- 
lain, achieves the desire of his heart. Linnet is a 
singularly charming person and she at once wins 
her way to a place in our affections. A capitally 
conceived secondary figure is that of the hero’s 
friend and companion, a critic whose glib speech 
and pretentious assumption of omniscience furnishes 
entertainment at all times, and who turns out to be 
a cad of the basest type. The neatness of Mr. 
Allen’s craftsmanship and the ingenuity of his in- 
vention were never better displayed than in this 
bright and animated story. 

A novel by the author of “The Gadfly” is sure 
to attract attention, and we opened Mrs. Voynich’s 
“ Jack Raymond ” with high anticipations of pleas- 
ure. They were not rewarded, for the book is 
about as unpleasant a performance as we have met 
with of recent years. To say this is not to deny 
it the possession of much force and feeling; un- 
fortunately, these qualities are exhibited in connec- 
tion with a story that has little unity of design, and 
that is based in considerable part upon motives of 
perverted sexuality. “There are some vices whose 
grotesqueness stirs us more deeply than downright 
atrocities,” says Mr. Morley, writing of the “Con- 
fessions ” of Rousseau, and the text is suggested to 
us by more than one episode of the book before us. 
We do not wish to take a narrow view of any form 
of art, but if ever the rule of reticence demands 
obedience, it is in such matters as these. The value 
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of “Jack Raymond” consists almost wholly in its 
sympathetic study of the temperament of the youth 
who is the principal figure. 

A number of translations, more than usually in- 
teresting, call for mention before the close of this 
review. First of all, there are three books by the 
veteran Hungarian novelist, Dr. Maurus Jokai. 
“The Day of Wrath” is a story written more than 
half a century ago, when the pace of fiction was 
still set by the fashion of German romanticism and 
when the author, saddened by the failure of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848, was disposed to take 
a gloomy view of life. It is essentially the story 
of a peasant uprising in rural Hungary, brought 
about as the natural consequence of a pestilence, 
when unscrupulous agitators played upon the super- 
stitions of a credulous folk. It is a lurid and ex- 
travagant tale, abounding in horrors and heroisms, 
and like most of the author’s books, racy of the 
soil upen which the scene is laid. The translation 
is slovenly to a degree beyond excuse. 

Dr. Jokai’s “ Manasseh” is a novel of somewhat 
later date, with a more cosmopolitan ezst, although 
the most striking chapters take us to Transylva- 
nia and among the “Szeklers,” or frontiersmen, 
who long resisted the Austrian domination. The 
principal characters are Unitarians, which accounts 
for the real title of the book, “ Egy az Isten,” mean- 
ing “One is the Lord.” It seems that there are 
something like seventy thousand Unitarians in 
Transylvania, the sect dating from a grant of re- 
ligious toleration in the sixteenth century. Histor- 
ically, the story takes us to the fifties, and the bat- 
tle of Solferino comes into one of the later chap- 
ters. We regret to note that the translator has 
seen fit, or been constrained, to abridge the narra- 
tive extensively, which we cannot believe is a justi- 
fiable thing to do. 

The third of Dr. Jokai’s novels before us is one 
of his latest productions, having been translated 
from the manuscript under the author’s supervision. 
It is entitled “Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” and is of the 
period culminating in the war between France and 
Prussia. A publisher’s note tells us that the author 
was born in 1825, and is now sixty-six years of age 
—two statements difficult to reconcile. The first 
lines of the story itself tell of a traveller who took 
the St. Gothard road for Paris at a date preceding 
by several years the opening of that road for traf- 
fic. A little later in the book, when we are pre- 
sumably in the sixties, we meet with amateur pho- 
tographers (long before dry plates were invented), 
and come upon discussions of such things as the 
simian descent of man and the insidious doings of 
microbes. The author has frequently displayed his 
magnificent disregard of historical facts, but his 
anachronisms are not usually quite so evident as 
these. The story is essentially a modern one in 
both incident and feeling. It is picturesque, melo- 
dramatic, and full of the national spirit of Hungary. 
Like most of the author’s works, its inventions are 
quite untrammélled by any considerations of prob- 





ability, and the cost is never counted when a bril- 
liant effect is to be reached. His work is always 
more suggestive of the “Arabian Nights” than of 
anything in modern fiction. 

In Hungary, we are told, the stories of Mr. Kak 
man Mikszath are almost as popular as those of 
the more widely famous writer we have just been 
considering. Upon reading “St. Peter’s Umbrella,” 
the book with which this writer is now introduced 
to the English public, we can easily understand its 
success. It is a quaint, whimsical narrative of life 
in a Slovak village, with much folk-lore and local 
coloring, rich in a shrewd sort of philosophy, and 
brightened by flashes of the most unexpected yet 
unmistakable humor. The story iteelf is of the 
slightest, and there is little attempt at serious char- 
acterization, but upon the thread of his invention 
the author has strung such a succession of pretty 
pictures and witty remarks that the interest is not 
allowed to flag for a moment. We feel that a real 
treasure has been unearthed for us by the transla- 
tor of this delightful book. 

M. de Soissons, prefacing his translation of “An- 
ima Vilis” from the Polish of Miss Rodziewicz, 
declares it to be his purpose to supply a corrective 
for the false impressions of Siberia that many peo- 
ple get from melodramatic books about nihilists and 
from “cannibalistic newspaper articles.” Here is a 
story that has nothing to do with dungeons and con- 
spirators, with the Third Section and administrative 
exile. It is a story of the real Siberians, of their 
struggle for a livelihood under difficult conditions, 
of the monotony of their lives, and of the ordinary 
human and domestic relations. There are no very 
striking figures in the book, and the story, as such, 
is hardly worth considering. But. truthfulness to 
life and sincerity of purpose are apparent in its 
every line, and the writer is one well deserving the 
acquaintance of the English-speaking public. 

In “Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride,” the author, Herr 
Richard Voss, has evidently been inspired by the 
ill-fated Andree expedition. Sigurd Eckdal, with 
a single companion, starts to discover the North 
Pole in a balloon. The companion, who is the 
rejected lover of Sigurd’s betrothed bride, returns 
alone after a year or more, and reports that Sigurd, 
confronted by failure, has thrown himself from the 
balloon. In fact, the companion has murdered 
him. After a while, he persuades the bereaved 
“bride” to marry him, but his conscience allows 
him no rest. Oppressed by the burden of his aw- 
ful secret, he makes a written confession of the 
crime, without, however, intending that any one 
shall read it. But death overtakes him unexpect- 
edly, in a great fire at Throndhjem, while he is 
heroically engaged in saving lives. Thus doubly 
a national hero, his fame seems secure, but his 
widow, discovering the fatal confession, feels it her 
duty to proclaim the truth to the world. The iron- 
ically tragic situation thus created is exceedingly 
powerful, and the writer has a firm grasp of ite psy- 
chological capabilities. Incidentally, the book por- 
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trays with much impressiveness the dreariness of life 
in the north of Norway, and in this respect is strik- 
ingly like the Siberian novel previously mentioned. 

Signora Serao’s “The Land of Cockayne” is a 
story of Naples, and of the evil effects of the 
National Lottery upon the characters of a people 
without self-control. Her canvas is a crowded one 
and includes all the types of Neapolitan society, 
from the humblest to the most aristocratic. The 
realism of the story is of the sort that accumulates 
all the minute details conceivable, and leaves the 
reader to select for himself those that are signifi- 
cant. But there is no denying the power of this 
gifted writer or the faithfulness of her depiction of 
the life that she knows so well. In its character as 
a tract, or a crusade, the book deserves to rank with 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It has the same faults of 
vehemence and exaggeration, but it also stirs the 
conscience in the same way. The lottery evil may 
be a far less serious menace to the social welfare of 
the nation then is here assumed, and yet deserve 
the most energetic and impassioned measures for 
its suppression. Still, a book goes artistically wrong 
that shows us hundreds of people who make gam- 
bling the principal object of their lives, yet none of 
whom ever draw prizes. The odds strongly favor 
the government, no doubt, but there are still many 
chances to win ; otherwise the Neapolitan folk could 
not be presented to us as rational human creatures. 

Last upon our list of recent translations comes 
the “ Labor” (Travail) of M. Zola. It is a far 
ery indeed from the Rougon-Macquart books, with 
their accumulation of repulsive details, to this 
lyrical exaltation of the dignity of toil, to this 
impassioned presentation of the noblest ideals of 
social justice and the solidarity of mankind. The 
author does not escape from his earlier methods, 
however, for he still gives us interminable technical 
descriptions and family histories. But his spirit 
is @ new one, or rather it is a spirit not readily to 
be found in the books that first made him famous, 
although we suspect that it better represents the 
men behind the work than all the realistic elabo- 
rations of “ L’Assommoir” and “La Terre.” As 
a matter of fact, M. Zola is of the romantic school 
by instinct, and has now given up the attempt to 
suppress his true character. The essential purpose 
of “ Labor” is to present the author’s ideal of the 
sort of codperative endeavor that he believes will 
prove the ultimate solution of the great social prob- 
lem. His socialistic community offers an enticing 
spectacle, and his belief in the perfectibility of hu- 
man nature is so whole-hearted that it proves con- 
tagious while we remain under the spell of his 
glowing pages. Afterwards, doubts creep into the 
mind, and we begin to realize the artificial charac- 
ter of the whole scheme. But the book is so fine 
in its conception, and so noble in its idealism, that it 
can hardly fail to quicken the most sluggish heart, 
and bring hope to the soul that is most despairing of 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Madame Marchesi has the distinction of 
being the world’s most famous teacher 
of singing. Her “Ten Singing Les- 
sons” (Harper), though they necessarily take only the 
form of a few hints, tell something of the method that 
has made her name famous. That a smooth and well- 
trained voice has more elementary beauty and is capa- 
ble of more intense and varied expression than any 
instrument, we are all aware; but few of us realize the 
natural attributes which proclaim the successful vocal- 
ist. The author names them totidem verbis: an attract- 
ive appearance, the gifts of the musician, quickness of 
conception, and the power of representation, together 
with requisites of relatively minor importance —a good 
ear, a sound and rich voice of extended compass, added 
to an ardent desire to become an artist,— such is the 
essential equipment of those that would travel the fair 
if thorny road that stretches out before them. Madame 
Marchesi, herself a pupil of the eminent master Manuel 
Garcia (who is living at nearly ninety years of age, in 
London), has been especially successful with exponents 
of the art of pure bel canto, the style of singing which 
ealls for the nicest adjustment and balance of the vocal 
means. Her art is founded on truth and nature; as to 
the success of her theory of tone formation, we have 
but to recall Mmes. Etelka Gerster, Emma Eames, 
Emma Calvé, and Nellie Melba, all of whom owe so 
much to their teacher. As has been pointed out, she is 
something more than a great teacher of singing — she 
is at once the great enthusiast and philosopher of her 
art. Her present volume embraces an elaborate analy- 
sis of the connection of music with the human voice, as 
well as critical comment on its position with reference 
to individual ability, in such a manner as to enable one 
to discriminate and determine a voice that has no po- 
tentialities of successful training. The volume contains 
intimate recollections of persons famous on the concert 
and lyric stage, and includes a brief review of the mu- 
sical conditions prevailing in Paris. No more noble 
tribute can be paid to the ability of Mathilde Marchesi 
than to quote the words of Mme. Melba: “When in the 
fulness of time this mistress of her art elects to retire 
from the position she has so long adorned, and to seek 
rest from the labors of her long and illustrious life, she 
will do more than lay down her burden of toil —she 
will lay down a Sceptre.” 


Madame Marchesi 
and her art. 


Prof. William Henry Hudson’s Life of 
biography of Seott (A. Wessels Co.) admirably ful- 
Walter Seott. fils the requirements of a short popular 
biography. The story of Scott’s life goes along with a 
swing that is not interrupted by too much discussion of 
his literary characteristics. The book is intended for 
the general reader rather than the specialist, and for 
that reason the details of such things as Scott’s en- 
tanglement in the failure of the Ballantynes are given 
only so far as they are necessary to our understanding 
of the story. The experiences out of which Scott’s 
writings were to grow are carefully traced from boy- 
hood, and in “ The Lady of the Lake” and “Guy Man- 
nering” we find again the spirit of spectacular and 
picturesque romance that had kindled his early imag- 
ination. The pathos of Scott’s ambition to maintain a 
feudal establishment and found a family is well pre- 
sented, and so also is his final manliness and heroism in 
meeting the overwhelming obligations involved in the 
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failure of the publishing house in which he was inter- 
ested. Graphically told, too, is the story of his infatu- 
ation with royalty in the person of George IV., by whom 
he was created a baronet. In some quarters, Scott has 
been greatly over-rated; bat in the two concluding 
chapters of criticism in this book there is full reeog- 
nition of the faulty construction of his novels, of the 
diffuseness and slovenliness of his style, of the lack of 
verbal felicities, and the absence of any inspiration be- 
yond the commonplace in his poetry. Yet, as Professor 
Hudson says in conclusion, “ Obsolete, it is certain 
Scott will never become till men have ceased to under- 
stand in literature the difference between the real and 
the factitious, the true and the false.” 


esmetinnt Mr. ery: <a te a 

ume of “ Bits of Wayside as 
wayside oepel. 40 its title «« A Seareh for an Infidel ” 
(Macmillan). It is a series of chapters no less inter- 
esting than its predecessor “ Jess,” and no less full of 
striking instances of Mr. Jones’s power to find “ser- 
mvns in stones,” and ringing words for high thoughts. 
No fact or situation is too familiar or too commonplace 
to be untranslatable by him into terms both of poetry 
and of religion. For example, take this passage a propos 
of standing by the bank of a city river: “The river 
gathers up the filth and garbage of the city until it 
becomes fetid and loathsome, but a dozen miles be- 
yond it is again clear and pure. Filth is always foreign 
substance, and Nature is never at a loss to know what 
to do with it. She filters it through gravel beds, strains 
it through cloud sieves, plants her rivers with water- 
cresses and lilies, and peoples her deeps with a thousand 
forms of animal life, revelling in a beauty of their own, 
and all for the purpose of purifying her waters. . . . 
Life, like water, may hold in solution a thousand sub- 
stances; but through all its restless motion, it is per- 
manent and changeless. Rocks crumble into sand, 
mountains are carried into the valleys, but the sea re- 
mains. So forms, dogmas, and institutions may change, 
but the sea of life ever rolls in great tides toward the 
heavenly attractions.” These pregnant and stimulating 
discourses are well worthy of the permanent preserva- 
tion and handsome dress given them by the publishers. 


orn In the “Highways and Byways of 
aamcen Music” (Silver, Burdett & Co.) we have 
* a collection of six lectures by Dr. Hugh 

A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania. With a 
vigor and originality that charm always and convince 
very often, Dr. Clarke discusses sundry up-to-date mu- 
sical practices and theories. In discussing “Art Music,” 
he denies that this is essentially, although sometimes it 
may be, an outgrowth of the folk-song, the folk-song 
having as little to do with the noble melody of Mozart 
or Beethoven as the pretty prattle of an intelligent child 
with the weighty sayings of the same child when grown 
into a world-wise poet. The great German composers 
having shown how themes must be treated to produce 
great works of art, all great works must conform to 
these conditions until some better form is discovered. 
A folk-song can do no more than give a sort of quasi- 
local color to a composition; consequently it is vain to 
look for an American school of music to grow out of 
“plantation melodies.” Dvorak’s “ American Sym- 
phony ” is in no sense a development from indigenous 
American music. It is a symphony constructed in ac- 
cord with the well-known plan that owes its existence 
to the Teutonic element in music. The only result at- 





tained by the choice he has made of its themes is that 
it sounds like the apotheosis of the “ minstrel show.” 
In discussing “ Modern Tendencies in Music” Dr. Clarke 
finds a trend toward harmonic freedom and toward 
formlessness, and away from melody and “tune.” To 
give up melody for recitative, and form for vagueness, 
seems akin to atavism rather than progressive evolu- 
tion; but Dr. Clarke finds gains to offset the losses. 
Despite the extravagences into which some composers 
have fallen, the emancipation of harmony is a great 
step forward, and it is quite possible that from the pres- 
ent formlessness some new and more beautiful forms 
may be evolved. Also, there is hope in the cultivation 
of the best class of music in which there is now a wide- 
spread and ever-growing interest. Whereas, in our 
country, music formerly was a luxury within the reach 
of the wealthy and cultivated classes exclusively, its 
most interested patrons at the present time are found 
among the people at large. By the formation of choral 
and other musical organizations, and in very great de- 
gree by the generous liberality of men of means and 
public spirit, it is now possible for everyone to hear the 
greatest of instrumental compositions — performed by 
orchestras of unsurpassable excellence. Only a master- 
mind can treat large subjects in the brief yet scholarly 
fashion of this little book, in which both the amateur 
and the professional will find matter well worth his 
while. 


“The Philosophy of History,” by Mr. 
law of human S. S. Hebberd, is a carefully-wrought 
development. essay, in which the attempt is made to 
establish a single law of thought which will successfully 
explain the course of human development. The author 
finds this fundamental law in the statement that “ causes 
can be known only through their effects; and, con- 
versely, effects can be known only through their causes.” 
Taking this fundamental law as a key, the author ap- 
plies it in turn to the doors of human history, and 
makes it open them all in succession, from the contem- 
plative systems of Indian thought to the industrial con- 
flicts of the nineteenth century. The book cannot be 
even summarized here; but it may be said that its 
treatment of old problems is fresh, logical, and in many 
respects convincing. Especially is this true of the chap- 
ters on classical and medieval art, in which the law of 
“ unity in dependence ” is admirably illustrated. How 
the book will be received by the followers of the great 
school of philosophy which it antagonizes, is not certain; 
but it is likely to command their interest. Mr. Heb- 
berd’s close adherence to his thesis occasionally betrays 
him into some extravagances, as when (p. 305) he 
makes the newspapers and churches, and in large degree 
the colleges and universities, subservient to the conjoint 
rule of the bosses and the monopolists. But in general 
his thought is temperately and lucidly expressed, and 
appeals both to reason and right feeling. Mr. Hebbard 
is his own publisher, at La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


In Bishop Spalding’s “ Aphorisms and 
of Aphorisms Reflections” (McClurg) we have one 
and Reflections. of the best books we know of the class 
indicated by its title. At whatever page the volume 
be opened, the reader will find a thought worthy of 
consideration or a principle worth putting into practice. 
Undoubtedly, as the author says in his Introduction, 
«“ The thoughts that keep us company, like persons with 
whom we live, influence us in secret and unnoticed 
ways; like spirits, they flit about us, and create an 


A search for the 


A precious book 
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atmosphere in which the soul prospers or droops or 
faints.” Hence the value of having at hand a book like 
this, vital with so much fine wisdom of experience, in- 
spiring through its faith in the worth and sacredness of 
human life, in the joy of living, in civilization and pro- 
gress, in God and the soul. The lovers —and they are 
many — of Bishop Spalding’s earlier books will rejoice 
in this precious addition to the series. 

With the greatest admiration and even 

enthusiasm for his subject, Mr. Frank 

B. Sanborn’s volume on Emerson, in the 
series of “ Beacon Biographies” (Small, Maynard & 
Co.) is not what we should expect from one who knew 
Emerson so well. There is a lack of color and definite- 
ness in the picture which is hard to explain, but whic’: 
all Emerson lovers will feel. Perhaps Mr. Sanborn has 
been oppressed by the weight of his material, for he 
knew Emerson long and intimately, and, moreover, he 
feels that previous biographers have failed to grasp the 
principal spring of Emerson’s character. This trait 
he conceives to be versatility, and the presence of his 
subtle and sincere thought in every pathway of the hu- 
man intellect. But that Mr. Sanborn has been success- 
ful in presenting this aspect of his subject will not be 
granted. The principal value of the book to many 
readers will be its chronology of Emerson’s life. Even 
the bibliography of a dozen volumes fails to mention 
some of the best sources for Emerson research. 


“ Empresses of France” is the suggest- 
ive title of a handsome volume issued 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., and 
written by Miss Harriet A. Guerber, who has made her 
name known as the author of several “ popularizing ” 
books, intended to make easy the paths of classic myth- 
ology, medieval folk-lore, and modern history. The 
three women to whom their evil destiny brought the 
name of “ Empress of the French” presented an invit- 
ing theme to such a pen; and the result is this series of 
three narratives in which the life-stories of Josephine, 
Marie Louise, and Eugénie are told with a fluency and 
gossipy detail which make entertaining reading enough, 
but are better suited to the limp labyrinth of a Sunday 
newspaper than to the permanent elegance of form be- 
stowed upon them by the publishers. 


The tales of three 
French Empresses. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


For the many who are unable to view the annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy a large measure of 
consolation is offered in the volumes of “ Royal Acad- 
emy Pictures,” issued for several years past by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. In prehensiveness and author- 
ity, as well as in the artistic quality of its reproductions, 
this work holds a foremost place among publications of 
its kind. The issue for 1901, just published, is made 
doubly attractive by the inclusion of five full-page 
photogravures, instead of but one as heretofore. With 
Mr. Spielmann’s Preface, and the numerous notes, this 
latest volume of “ Royal Academy Pictures” forms as 
satisfactory a black-and-white reproduction of the late 
exhibition at Burlington House as could be desired. 

When people began to take sides for and against the 
King and Parliament in the rising tide of the American 
Revolution, much alarm was felt by the patriots because 
the Loyalists, as the pro-British were called, were so 








strong and influential in the city and colony of New 
York. This was due largely to the predominance then 
of mercantile interests, which were unwilling to see 
trade interfered with for the sake of political principles. 
At the close of the war the feeling against these Loyal- 
ists found vent in the treatment which is usually ac- 
corded the vanquished by the victors in warfare. A 
thorough study of this of the Revolution has been 
made by Mr. A. C. Flick in his “Loyalism in New 
York during the American Revolution” (Columbia 
University Press). The author has wisely compiled a 
systematic presentation of the facts concerning the 
origin of the Loyalists, their activity against the patriots, 
and their subsequent hardships, rather than a justifica- 
tion or condemnation of their attitude toward their 
country. ? 

Mr. Charles Alfred Downer’s. “Frédéric Mistral, 
Poet and Leader in Provence” (Macmillan) is a careful 
critical study of “* Miréio” and its fellow-poems, and an 
account of the author’s life based upon careful research 
as well as personal acquaintance. Furthermore, it isa 
history of the Felibrige movement and a treatise upon 
the Provengal language. The work belongs to the 
series of literary studies that have been prepared by 
recent candidates for the doctorate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and illustrates a sort of original work far better 
worth doing than the counting and cataloguing that too 
frequently do duty for a doctor’s thesis. 


In a bulky monograph entitled “ Political Nativism 
in New York State” (Columbia University Press) 
Mr. Louis Dow Scisco traces the history of the anti- 
foreigner movement from the first riot against the 
Catholics in New York City in 1806. He finds the 
feeling against aliens especially strong in that city and 
state, both because this region was the first destination 
of immigrants, and also because it had been peopled 
previously by Englishmen — the hereditary foe of the 
Irish, who predominated among the new comers. The 
effect of this social question on national politics between 
1835 and 1860 occupies the largest part of the author’s 
attention. The movement is summed up by him as 
peculiarly un-American and narrowing in its aim, al- 
though a prominent factor in rounding out the ideal of 
the nation. The latter paradox is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by showing that it led to more homogeneity in 
religion and in social life, and thus became ultimately 
a benefit, although outwardly a failure. 


For all to whom the humor of Eugene Field’s 
“Tribune Primer” makes its appeal no better edition 
could be found than that lately issued by the Mutual 
Book Co. of Boston. The broad caricature of Mr. F. 
Opper’s seventy-five drawings is well adapted to the 
work in hand, and the volume has the further advant- 
age of including, in addition to the “ Primer,” a number 
of Field’s earlier miscellaneous writings, such as the 
“ Auto-Analysis” and “The Two Friars.” 

Maryland, a Border State, which did not secede 
from the Union in 1861, was exempt from the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation of President Lincoln, which pri- 
marily destroyed slavery in so many of the States. 
How the anti-slavery element in that state succeeded in 
freeing her from the system is told by Mr. William 
Starr Myers in a monograph on “The Maryland Con- 
stitution of 1864 ” (Johns Hopkins Press). The author 
thinks that the Civil War simply hastened an action 
bound to come eventually from economic and senti- 
mental causes. 
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NOTES. 


«Julius Cesar,” edited by Mr. Cyrus L. Hooper, is 
the first volume of a school Shakespeare to be published 
by Messrs. Ainsworth & Co. 

A new volume of verse by the Right Reverend J. L. 
Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, will be issued at once by 
The Grafton Press of New York. 

An entirely new and revised “Twentieth Century” 
edition of Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons’ “Complete 
Shorthand Instructor” is announced for early issue. 

Messrs. Eaton & Mains publish a new and revised 
edition of Professor Richard T. Ely’s well-known 
“Introduction to Political Economy,” which first ap- 
peared twelve years ago. 

“The Story of King Alfred,” by the late Walter 
Besant, is a new volume in the Messrs. Appletons’ 
“Library of Useful Stories.” It is both a timely and 
an interesting publication. 

Two of the most recent dramatizations of popular 
novels are those of Mr. Opie Read’s “Old Ebenezer” 
and Mr. Charles Clark Munn’'s “ Uncle Terry.” Both 
plays will have their initial presentation this Fall. 

A series of * Little Biographies ” will be inaugurated 
this Fall by Messrs. Knight & Millet of Boston, the 
first two volumes being devoted to “ Dante,” by Mr. 
Paget Toynbee, and “Savonarola,” by Mr. E. L. S. 
Horsburg. 

Dryden, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, and Coleridge, are 
illustrated by one or two pieces each in Miss Mary E. 
Litehfield’s “Selections from Five English Poets.” 
This is an annotated school book published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. 

“Arline Valére,” by Mr. Joseph Hallworth, is a 
novel published by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. Itisa 
novelty in bookmaking, being a facsimile reproduction 
of the author’s manuscript, adorned with quaint mar- 
ginal illustrations. 

A historical romance having to do with the little- 
known career of Charlotte de Bourbon, wife of William 
of Orange, will be published this month by the Griffith 
& Rowland Press of Philadelphia. The author is Mrs. 
Caroline Atwater Mason. 

“The Great Mother of the Gods,” published by the 
University of Wisconsin, is a doctoral dissertation by 
Mr. Grant Showerman. A feature unusual in works of 
this description is provided by a series of illustrations, 
both artistic and archeological in their interest. 

The sixth annual report of the John Crerar Library, 
covering the year 1900, has just been issued. Its most 
noteworthy feature is the portrait and memorial sketch 
of the late Huntington W. Jackson, who was one of the 
original trustees named in the will of the founder. 

What is probably the first English translation of Bal- 
zac’s dramatic works will be published this month by 
Messrs. Laird & Lee. These plays, five in number, 
were written during the best period of the author’s lit- 
erary career, and have all been produced upon promi- 
nent Parisian stages. The translator’s name is not given. 

The American Economic Association has completed 
the first volume of the new (third) series of its publi- 
cations. The volume for 1900, now at hand, includes 
four numbers, the last of which is a monograph on “ Cur- 
rency and Banking in the Province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay,” by Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis. Although 
this work comprises nearly five hundred pages, it covers 





only the “currency ” half of its subject, and the second, 
or “ banking” half, will receive treatment in a later 
publication, to be included in the 1901 volume of the 
Association. The Macmillan Co. are the publishers of 
these books. 

Mr. Frank M. Morris of Chicago announces a limited 
reprint of the “ Basia of Johannes Secundus Nicolaius,” 
including also the “Ephthalamium,” in the original 
translation of George Ogle, first published in 1771. 
Mr. Ralph Fletcher Seymour has designed the decora- 
tions for the volume, and an introductory memoir is 
supplied by Mr. Wallace Rice. 

A second impression of Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s 
Poems, published a few weeks since, is announced by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Lovers of genuine 
poetry will be glad to learn that there is such a demand 
for Mr. Moody’s book, for by general consent of the 
critics no volume of American verse has appeared for 
many a day so strong in the higher qualities of poetry. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness’s life-work, the prepara- 
tion of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s plays, 
has now been advanced to the thirteenth volume, which 
J. B. Lippincott Company will issue this autumn. The 
new volume will contain “ Twelfth Night,” and will be 
supplied with the voluminous notes, various readings, 
discussion of the plot and composition, and bibliography 
and index which characterized the other volumes. 

“ Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests,” by the late 
William Hamilton Gibson, is a publication of Messrs. 
Newson & Co. It is a compilation, made from peri- 
odical and other sources by Miss Eleanor E. Davie, of 
all that Gibson ever wrote on the subject of the fertili- 
zation of flowers. Other volumes of bird and insect 
studies are now in preparation, forming a series mainly 
educational in purpose, yet interesting to the general 
reader. 

The series of “British Anthologies” compiled by 
Prof. Edward Arber, and published by the Oxford 
University Press, is now completed by the appearance 
of the first and last volumes of the set,— the “ Dunbar 
Anthology” and the “Cowper Anthology.” The ten 
volumes of this admirable work cover a period of four 
centuries, from 1401 to 1800, and include no less than 
1935 selections. A complete index to first lines is con- 
tained in the final volume. 

The combination of all forms of insurance in one 
group is advocated by Mr. Allan H. Willett in “The 
Economic Theory of Risk and Insurance” (Columbia 
University Press). The individual producer would then 
no longer feel reluctant to enter an industry on account 
of the risk. There would result a perfect static adjust- 
ment of capital which insures its greatest productivity, 
and the negative loss caused by unequal degrees of 
risk would disappear. 

The collotype facsimile of the Shakespeare First 
Folio of 1623, which the Clarendon Press has in prepa- 
ration, is being reproduced from the Chatsworth copy, 
owned by the Duke of Devonshire. The reproduction 
will be the exact size of the original, with the necessary 
margin; and the whole of the 910 pages of the First 
Folio will be ineluded in one volume. A brief Intro- 
duction by Mr. Sidney Lee will be prefixed, giving 
bibliographical details, with as full a catalogue as prac- 
ticable of all known copies of the First Folio, The 
edition will be strictly limited and sold by subscription. 
It is not likely that the work will be completed before 
the end of next year. 
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ToOPIcs IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1901. 


Adams, Herbert B. R.T. Ely. Review of Reviews. 
Airship, the, Is It Coming? Simon Newcomb. McClure. 
Army, The United States. F. V.Greene. Scribner. 
Arnold Arboretum, Work of the. S. Baxter. World’s Work. 
Automobile-making in America, J. A. Kingman. Rev. of Rev. 
Barrett. Lawrence, Recollections of. Clara Morris. McCiure. 
Bears, Beguiling of the. Frederic Irland. Scribner. 

Boys, Saving of, from Crime. World’s Work. 

British Empire, Commercial Position of. B. Taylor. Forum. 
Burke and the French Revolution. Woodrow Wilson. Cent’y. 
Burma, Building an American Bridge in. World’s Work. 
“Burro-Puncher, A.”” W. A. Wyckoff. Scribner. 

Canada, Royal Visits to. Sir J. G. oan gg tag 


Empress > 
England, Mediaeval, Village Life in. E. P. Cheyney. Lippin. 
England, Political Situation in. Goldwin Smith. No. Amer. 


Eugene Limedorfer. _, 

. Alexander McAdie. Century. 
Fruits and Flowers, A Maker of New. World’s Work. 
Germaa Navy, The New. H. W. Wilson. Harper. 
German Tariff Proposals, The. Jacob Schoenhof. Forum. 
Great Britain, Debt of. Harold Cox. North American. 
Hawaiian Islands, Impressions of. H.C. Potter. Century. 
Indian Poetry, Old, English Neglect of. Karl Blind. Forum. 
Industry, Modern, A Leader of. A. Geodsich. World’s Work. 
Japanese Plants ia American Gard ti 
Kansas after the Drought. F.W. Mane Rev. of Rev. 
Koch, Robert, and his Work. H. M. Biggs. Rev. of Rev. 
Louis Philippe in the United States. Jane Parker. Century. 

, Colonial Fighters at. C.T. Brady. McClure. 

Mid-Air Dining Clubs. Cleveland Moffett. Century. 
North Pole, How I Hope to Reach the. KE. B. Baldwin. McClu. 
Okapi, The. Sir Harry H. Johnston. McClure. 
Pan-American Exposition, The. David Gray. Century. 
Picknell, William L. Edward Waldo Emerson. Century. 
Political Parties, Future of. C.A.Conant. Atlantic. 
Poor in Summer, The. R. A. Stevenson. 





Scribner. 
Porto Rico, Results of Civil Government in. World’s Work. 


Reconstruction, Southern People during. T.N. Page. Ati. 


Redwoods, Hunting Big. John Muir. Atlantic. 
Revere, Paul, and his Engraving. W. L. Andrews. Scribner. 


Royal Humane Society, Stories from Archives of. McClure. 


Rush-Bagot Convention. H.S. Boutell. North American. 


Russia and Popular Education. C. Pobiedonostseff. No. Am. 


Schley, Winfield Scott. Park Benjamin. Rev. of Reviews. 
School, The Ideal. G. Stanley Hall. Forum. 

Shakespeare. Victor Hugo. North American. 

Ship, The Biggest. Chalmers Roberts. World’s Work. 
Short Story, Anomalies of. W.D. Howells. No. American. 
Southern Problem, The. George A. Thacher. Forum. 
Steel Strike, The. Talcott Williams, Review of Reviews. 
Tappan, Frederick D. W.J. Boies. World’s Work. 
Telegraph, A Successful Page-Printing. World’s Work. 
Trusts, Financing. E. J. Edwards. World’s Work. 
University, American, Evolution of. F.W. Clarke. Forum. 
University Extension, Ten Years of. L. P. Powell. Atlantic. 
Waste, Utilization of. Peter T. Austen. Forum. 
Woman’s Dress, Reform in. Princess Ysenberg. No. Amer. 
Writer, The Unknown, and the Publishers. World’s Work. 





LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 60 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 


ae ¢ 
Souvenir of Sir Doe. M.V.O.: 


an, Mus. 

Brie Sketoh 0 of his his Life and Weeks. ry Walien J. Walle 
Illus., 4to, pp. 104. te gg ay & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Story of King A Walter La ow Illus., 
_— ro . Me Library of Uekal Seoies. Appleton 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Tolstoy and his Probiems: By Aylmer Maude. 
‘'12mo, uncut, pp. 332, A. W Co. $1.50. 


The Golden Treasury of American So and Lyrics. 
Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Popular edition ; 
18mo, uncut, pp. 330. L.C. Page & Co. $1. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE, 

Middlemarch. By George Eliot. ** Personal ”’ edition ; with 
biographical introduction by Esther Wood. ing velo = 
Sena, 12mo, gilt tops. Doubleday, P 


Xenophon’s The Memorable Thoughts of Socrates. 
‘rans. by Edward Bysshe. 32mo, pp. 192. Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. Paper, 10 cis. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
, and Other Verses. By Louis Alexander 
Robertson. ith portrait, 12mo, gilt top, ancut, pp. 184. 
San Francisco: A. _ — $1.50 net 
Poems. By James yon. "18mo, gilt, top, uncut, 
pp. 108. Eaton & Mains. $1. 


FICTION. 
D’ri and I: A Tale of Daring Deeds in the Second War with 
the British. By Irving Bacheller. Illus. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 362. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 
The Beleaguered Forest. By } W. Peattie. 12mo, 
pp. 349. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 


ner’s = $1. 

The Death of the Gods. By Dmitri Merejkowski ; author- 
ized translation from the Russian by Herbert Trench. 
12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

oo to the Soil; or, From - ry ~ House to Farm Col- 

:A Circular Solution of an Angular Problem. By 
Bradley Gilman; with Introduction by Edward Everett 
or . Iilus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 242. L. C. Page & Co. 

1.25. 

Jan Oxber, and Love in Our Village. 

Each illus. } aan gilt top, uncut. L. C. Bore & Co. ~~ 
set, 

A Daughter of Mystery: A Sensational Story of Modern 
Life. By R. Norman Silver. 12mo, pp. 299. L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

When the Land Was Young: The True Romance of 
Mistress Antoinette Huguenin and aguee Jack Middle- 
ton in the Days of the Buccaneers. By =< McLaws. 
ay 12mo, gilt top, pp. 383. Lothrop Publishing Co. 


A Woman Alone. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 12mo, pp. 307. 
D. ~ ag se & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 
Illus., 12mo, 


ad (Mes. GB R. Alden). 
~ ublishing Co. $1.50. 
my pe Treasure, and Other Brief Tales of Ad- 
venturous Montanians. ~ ie Albert G. Clarke, Jr. 12mo, 
pp. 232. Abbey Press. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
The New South Africa: Its Value and Development. By 
W. Bleloch. Illus., 8vo, ro» gilt top, uncut, pp. 435. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $3. net 


ie 
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nents gery 5 to we -_ Ex- 
position, — 12mo, 
pp. 239. Rand, MeNally «& ie Paper, 25 


RELIGION. 


The Holy Bible: Being @ the Version Set Forth A. D. 1611 
Compared with the Ancient Authorities and Revised 
A.D. 1881-1885. Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A.D. 1901. Large 8vo, pp. 1000. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.50 to $9. 

The Christianity of Jesus Christ: Is it Ours? By Mark 
Guy Pearse. 24mo, pp. 192. Jennings & Pye. 25c. net. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 


Industrial Evolution. By Carl Biicher; trans. from the 
third German edition by 8. — Wickett, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 393. Henry Holt $4.50 net 

an) paremetes to Political Economy. By Richard T. 

Ph.D. oe and revised edition ; 8vo, pp. 387. Eaton 
an net, 


REFERENCE. 

A Union List of Periodicals, Transactions, and Allied 
Publications Currently Received in the Principal Libraries 
of the District of Columbia. Compiled under the direc- 
tion of A. P. C. Griffin. Large 4to, pp. 315. Government 
Printing Office. 

A Check List of American Newspapers in the Li 
of Congress. Compiled under the direction of Allan 
Slauson. Large 4to, pp. 292. Government Printing Office. 

A Calendar of be Manuscripts in the Library 

of Congress. Compiled under the direction of Herbert 
pone © Ph.D. 4to, uncut, pp. 315. Government 
rinting 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Prince Harold: A F; S for the Young, and for All 
Who Have Young Hews Bet. {—4 Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 255. L.C. Page & Co. Te 

How They Succeeded : fate Sx Stories of Successful Men. 
Told by <> B Swett Marden. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 365. 10 Pavlishine Oc $1.50. 

Tilda Jane: An Orhan’ in Search of a Home. By Marshall 


— Illas., 12mo, pp. 287. L. C. Page & Co. 

1.50, 

Paul Travers’ Adventures: Being a Faithful Narrative of 
a Boy’s Joumey around the Wor By Sam vers 
Clover. w edition; illus., 12mo, pp. 368. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Jack Morgan: A Poy, ot 103; be Bl O. Stoddard. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 353. Publi $1.25. 

Under pie —~ Pings oo Adventures in in te a 
nati ar against 
_— Illus., 12mo, pp. 322. Lothrop P Publishing ge 

ow E Livi Sosten, Hews New volamets A eS . 

by vi The Fairy of the y 

dvingstoe ea I A Bad Henny, A John » 2 Wheelright 
cuee and I, by Frances E. Crompton; Madam 
by Juliana Horatio Ewing. Each ‘ilus., 12mo, L.C. 4 
& Co. Per vol., 50 cta. 
The Little Cousin Series. F 
usin. Our Little Indian Cousin, Our 
Each illus., 12mo, L. C. Page & Co. 

Per set, Dowd. 82. 3. 40. 

Secrets of the Woods. | ae. bp J. Long. Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 185. Ginn & Co. 

Frolics of the ABC: A Rosed of Pleesure for Little Folks. 
By Fannie E. Ostrander ; illus. in colors by R. W. Hirch- 

. . Laird & Lee. 75 cts. 

How Tommy Was Cured of Crying, and Other Rhymes. 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 56. Abbey Press. 50 cts. 

Cat Tales in Verse. By Elliot Walker. Oblong 8vo, pp. 47. 
Abbey Press. 50 cts. 

Tabby’s Defense. By Harriet Elliott. Illas., 12mo, pp. 41. 


Abbey Press. 50 cts. 
Cupid in Grandma’s Garden: A Story-Poem. By Mrs. 
pen O. Paige. Oblong 8vo, pp. 20, Abbey Press. 
cts. 
Everyday Children. By M. C. Emmel. 12mo, pp. 147. 
Abbey Press. 50 cts. 





EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE, 
Individuality and the Moral Aim in A: 
The Gilchrist 
ae 1901. 


merican Education : 
Presented tothe Victoria University, 
y H. Thiselton Mark. 


. 


mieean on “Chila Study. By Edward 
- ao University Con- 


8vo, uncut, pp. 157. 
tributions,’”” Macm: 
Composition and Rhetoric for Higher Schools. By Sara 
E. H. Lockwood and stor Higher Schone , 
pp. 470. Ginn & Co. $1.15 net. 
A Brief Topical Survey of United States History. By 
iver P, Cornman, -D., and Oscar Gerson, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 236. D.C. Heath & Co. 60 cts. net. 
La Neuvaine = Collette. Par Jeanne Schultz; edited by 
ae S . Lye. 12mo, pp. 148. American Book Co. 
L’Infant Eepion, and Other Stories. Edited by R. 
2 12mo, pp. 142. American Co. 
cts. 
Selections from Five English Poets. Edited by Mary E. 
Litehfield. 12mo, pp. 104. Ginn & Co. ped net. 








Books of All Publishers on 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
T? be Published in September : ‘‘ The Livingstons of Squirrel 
Hill," by Louisz Stoane Wray. A charming story. $1.50. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York. 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 

Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Brouzes. 


THE STUDY OF IVANHOE 


An edition for high school students, with text. 
, PAK." A. DAVIDSON. 

T critical A 
mm, Single : 











for com; 


cele 08 ene 
H. A. DAVIDSON, 1 ant Place, Albany, N. Y 


I WILL PAY GOOD PRICES FOR ANY 
OF THE FOLLOWING: 

North American Review, Jan., 1844, all of 1846, and 
July, 1875; Niles Weekly Register, 1847-49; Wide 
Awake, Vol. 2; Wheelman, 1882-83; Review of Reviews, 
1890-91. Address, 

J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


55c. 








WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NERD A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
SCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS | assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “St ‘Yaic"*" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON — CHICAGO — LONDON 
Secondary School and College Dest Books 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . 


- DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 


of Chicago Teachers’ College 


and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 


Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 





The English Exploration of America 


to period when orefathers ex: 
World. The following Old South Leaflets have been added to the series : 
“ John Cabot's of North America,” “Sir Francis Drake 
"s First V " “Sir Humph- 
to Newfoundland,” “ "s First Roa- 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec'y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 

ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $30,861,030.06. LIABILITIES, $26,317,903.25. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $4,543,126.81. 

Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $42,643,384.92. 








A 
Book About 
Colorado 


ia atin 


van 











Colorado, with its perfect climate. 

ee 2 

one in need of con or secvention. 
Our book, beautifully illustrated and 
with a fine topographical map, is very 
interesting and informative. Send for 
it today, enclosing 6c in postage, to 
P. S$. EUSTIS,G.P.A., C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago 





| oon 








A. A. DEVORE & SON 
Makers of Stylish Garments 


Before replenishing your wardrobe 
this Season, inspect our stock. 
Many exclusiwe patterns from the 
best looms in the world. 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, TAILORS 
PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Builving 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


KING DODO 


The Newest Musical Comedy by 
PIXLEY & LUDERS 





1901.] 
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KI N GS LEY SC H OOL EIGHT TO TOURTEEN YEARS 


Our Aim: CHARACTER 








STORY-WRITERS, yy Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
enat aninn iid sentinnagheetantinn apebtinnente entities 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AUTHORS’ : jes Ghort story inetractio 

MANUSCRIPTS AGENCY, 70 Fifth Avenue, Naw Your 

MSS, 542 FoR AuTHORS on commission. 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, Naw Your. 


Do You 
‘ EDITORIAL BUREAU 
Write f:  mistotshd. uneasy 


GEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 


William J. Campbell oc-a"s 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . . PENN. 


LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 
prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 
for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 
elassified Standard Library of 2500 best books, selected from 
all publishers’ lista. Laelatall 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 




















Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Courses snited to all needs. 

Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 

Send for circular. 








cana. If you 
one write for it. 





A. MAURICE & CO., pro ened 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers. ‘Monthly Catalogues of Rare 
and Standard Books post free on application. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. woes as 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bamrenam. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues free on application. 

Send for ‘SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF ae AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bg et mare T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


MAGGS BROS., '° Stans.\,5" Londom 


Rare Books. Fine Library Béitions of Standard Authors. 

Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century ae oe Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare 
Mezzotinis, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. 

Those visiting England should not fail to call and inspect 
our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 
Classified Catalogues free on application. 


Study and Practice of French. 
—_— Cc. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


series f 
my yet yy — ~ 4 Te 
(60 ots.) and Part Il. (90 cts.), for primary and intermediate grades, 
\bject-matter 


adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part iit 
meets 























CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 





for teaching French. Also 
French and other foreign 


BERCY’S books of all kinds at 
BOOKS William R. Jenkins 


851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Doxey’s 
Books Shopp* 


Sien or THe Lark. 











LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS 


Send for our Catalogue and Rubaiyat Circular. 
All Books sent ‘‘On Approval.”’ 


DOXEY’S 


15 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF FINE THINGS 
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J. DEVLIN—BOSS 


A Romance of American Politics 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. Illustrated by Clifford Carleton. Price, $1.50. 


a eis real politician is shown in Francis Churchill Williams's new 


romance “J. Devlin—Boss.” 


The “Jimmy” of this novel is 


a “ring” politician, but, in his private life, is drawn as a shrewd, 
humorous, kindly man, —a man whose heart is constantly warring 


with his ambitions. 


His love-story is as tender and engaging as 


anything which fiction of recent years has offered. 





A CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Hilustrated 
by C. D. Williams. Price, $1.50. 


Louisville Courier Journal : 
“ A 


Baltimore Sun: 


“ rr will stir the pulses and call forth senti- 
ment. It is replete with adventure. It 
is saturated with love.” 


FINE story of adventure, teeming with 
life and aglow with color.” 


THE POTTER AND 
THE CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. Illustrated 
by Charlotte Harding. Price, $1.50. 
Boston Evening Transcript : 
“ THOROUGHLY good story, thor- 
oughly well told; natural in incident, 

pure in atmosphere, and of genuine literary 

quality.” 

The Book News: 

“ [TT should be, and will be, one of the books 
of the year.” 





A PRINCESS OF 
THE HILLS 


A STORY OF ITALY. By Mrs. BURTON 
HARRISON. Illustrated by Orson Lowell. 
Price, $1.50. 


Boston Journal : 

a Ui} great charm of ‘A Princess of the 
Hills’ is the fine flow of its easy literary 

style and its varied delineation of the Alpine 

life and landscape.” 


Chicago American : 


“ 4 kes story is told with infinite charm, and 
the character of Fiore is drawn with a 
strong hand and a true touch.” 





THE KIDNAPPED 
MILLIONAIRES 


A STORY OF WALL STREET AND THE 
TROPICS. By FREDERICK UPHAM 
ADAMS. Price, $1.50. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 


“ OF the five hundred novels recently pub- 
lished we shall unhesitatingly recom- 
mend ‘ The Kidnapped Millionaires.’ ” 


Philadelphia Telegraph : 


tet ee Kidnapped Millionaires’ comes as 
a boon and a blessing to men.” 








LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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